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The deceivers 


Ben H. Bagdikian’s “Washington Letter” in this 
issue reviews the findings of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee hearings on the activities of foreign 
agents. In some cases, the hearings showed, American 
news organizations were deeply and disgracefully 
involved — as in the distribution by the now-dead 
International News Service of a feature sponsored 
by Trujillo’s Dominican Republic. 

But present circumstances are, if anything, more 
alarming than past transgressions. All indications are 
that a shrewd investment of money by a _ public- 
relations client — foreign or domestic — will gain 
more news space and air time than will ordinary 
advertising. The Hamilton Wright Organization, 
for example, has promised such publicity at the ratio 
of five and six to one. This is not because American 
journalism can be bought (although the payoff type 
of junket survives). It is because too many central 
distributors of American journalism — film syndi- 
cators, newspaper-feature syndicates, picture-page 
distributors magazines — are willing to present angled 
public-relations material as the fruit of their own 
efforts. Without such disguise, the dissemination of 
such propaganda would be difficult. If such material 
were identified, according to Hamilton Wright, Sr., 
“You would raise havoc in the news field. You would 
raise havoc with television coverage.” 

In the interests of a deceived public, it may be 
time for a little havoc. 


Libel or revenge? 


The Atlanta jury that ordered the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post to pay one Wallace Butts more than 
$3,000,000 in punitive damages set a new record in 
libel awards. Like the Post, a good many other pub- 
lications are now under the shadow of potentially ex- 
pensive actions. Large awards and wide publicity 
seem to be encouraging more and more of the of- 
fended to sue. In some cases, the organizations have 
indeed been guilty of bad practice; the Post, for 
example, short-circuited advisable checking proce- 
dures in accusing Butts of rigging a football game. 

In this country, civil libel verdicts, with few limi- 
tations beyond the depth of a jury’s resentment, have 
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views of the editors 


the power increasingly to damage organs of news and 
opinion. The characteristic actions of the 1960's 
appear to be suits growing out of local or regional 
retaliation for reporting or comment by a national 
organization. The New York Times, the National 
Broadcasting Company, and the wire services are all 
involved in such suits. These national organizations, 
it is clear, must be free to report, for they supply the 
very fiber of public knowledge of the outside world 
for most local outlets. 

But the phenomenon can be even more damaging 
on the state or local level. One such instance is the 
suit against three New Hampshire dailies by a former 
governor, John Wesley Powell. The courts have not 
decided whether he was libeled, but it seems clear 
that his motive is to gain revenge for the papers’ non- 
support in the Republican primary in 1962. 

A letter from a New Hampshire editor has reached 
the Review’s office. The editor is alarmed. Despite 
the fact that his paper has been no friend of the 
papers sued (which include the vehement Manches- 
ter Union Leader) he is concerned about the muf- 
fling he observes in comment on the three dailies’ 
editorial pages. 

The editor adds that he has never had much use 
for “professional free-press bellyachers,” and says 
he believes that there should be legal protections 
for the public against irresponsible “clowns.” But, he 
concludes, in his state the pendulum hus swung too 
far and freedom of comment on public affairs is 
being inhibited. 

What can be done to safeguard both the public and 
the press in a situation which is becoming all too com- 
mon? Few supporters have rallied to the position of 
Supreme Court Justice Hugo L. Black — that the 
First Amendment makes libel laws unconstitutional. 
Yet in Commentary for September, 1963, James 
Grossman, a lawyer who has often defended publish- 
ers and authors in libel actions, says: “If abnormal 
verdicts persist, the temptation may be strong to find 
that the First Amendment has to be read as literally 
as Black says it should be.” 

Certainly awards should not be on a scale that 
would imperil the existence or hamper the operation 
of any bona-fide newsgathering organization. Nor, 
on the other hand, should libel suits be regarded as 
proofs of effectiveness, as the Saturday Evening Post 
has proudly proclaimed. The fact is that libel laws 
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can hurt the just or the unjust, depending on circum- 
stance. Short of the voiding of all libel laws, the solu- 
tion appears to lie along lines suggested by Grossman: 
that awards be limited to actual damages established 
by the evidence (which amounted in the Butts case 
to 60,000) and that punitive damages be abolished, 
as an illegitimate vestige of criminal penalties grafted 
on civil actions. Journalists will agree that capital 
punishment for news organizations should be inflicted 
only by the audience, not by legal machinery. 


Complicated readers 


Many were the confident statements issued last 
winter on the way New Yorkers felt about the absence 
of newspapers during the long blackout. Examples: 


As the months passed, a serious community-wide 
regression developed in this city, and this was recog- 
nized as posing a genuine danger both to the com- 
munity and the individuals. 


“T feel like I’m living in a void,” complained my 
wife. That’s the way several millions of New Yorkers 
have felt ever since a strike shut down the people’s 
university — the daily press — here last December: 


Since early December the city of New York has 
been a place whose citizens went about with a dis- 
traught air, as if in the absence of their major daily 
newspapers they were not quite sure of the world’s 
reality or for that matter their own. 


Now in the third month of the famine it would be 
hard to find many [New Yorkers} who think that 


any other news medium can replace newspapers. 


A great sadness has descended on the city... I have 
never seen the big town or its inhabitants so glazed 
or so lonely or reacting so inadequately .. . it is as if 
some nerve gas has quietly seeped over the city and 
asphyxiated its residents. 

To many newspapermen, these statements may 
have sounded — and probably still sound — like no 
more than common sense. Of course newspapermen 
missed papers desperately. And so, most likely, did 
newspapermen’s friends. But a just-completed study 
undertaken during the strike (and published as a 
supplement to this issue starting on page 49) sug- 
gests that not all of New York’s millions of newspaper 
readers felt as newspapermen did. 

Three assumptions in particular are cast in doubt 
in Penn T. Kimball’s analysis of interviews with 
readers before and during the strike: 

1. The assumption that five million or more New 
Yorkers sank into “lost” or “dazed” behavior when 
the papers vanished. In fact, the study shows, news- 


Mirror Ceases 


Publication 


THE HEARST CORPORATION $an- 
nounced yesterday that it will cease publication 
of the NEW YORK MIRROR with the issue of 
October 16, 1963. 


The name, goodwill and other intangible 
and physical assets of the Mirror have been sold 
to the NEW YORK NEWS. 


“The circumstances which forced The 
Hearst Corporation reluctantly to take this step 
are the same that have necessitated the discon- 





When the New York Mirror, youngest of Manhat- 
tan’s dailies, died suddenly in the middle of National 
Newspaper Week, it was after thirty-nine years spent 
in the shadow of the paper it was founded to rival. 
To the end, it remained second to the News in read- 
ers, in bulk, and in execution. That it was also the 
country’s second in circulation counted for little. It 
was unable to gather to itself prestige, uniqueness, or 
overwhelming mass support, and at least one of these 
was needed to survive. For its mark on news history, it 
had the Hall-Mills case. For its character, it had its 
columnists and its handicappers. At the heels of such 
a paper, the hounds of metrogolitan newspaper eco- 
nomics were bound to press Ward. This fall, they over- 
took the Mirror, adding 1,600 innocents to the un- 
employed, but otherwise leaving scarcely a trace. 





paper readers comprised many factions ranging in 
their feelings about newspapers from fanatic through 
lukewarm to indifferent. The audience was many 
types, not just “typical” saddened readers. 

2. The assumption that readers regarded the ab- 
sence of newspapers as a personal disaster. Judging 
from the findings of the study, any such conclusion 
is a personal projection of the newspaperman. There 
was indeed a portion of readers who so regarded the 
strike, but a majority of the New Yorkers interviewed 
felt themselves adequately, if not fully, informed. 

3. The assumption that people in general give 
any conscious thought to their preferences among 
media. The interviews showed that such preferences 
must be drawn out, and that as a matter of course 
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people tend to think of media as supplementary, not 
competitive. The implication is clear: The invidious 
comparisons that flow between the news and promo- 
tion branches of the several media are, so far as the 
public is concerned, nonsense. 

All these findings merely re-emphasize that news- 
papers share the daily burden of communication with 
many other outlets. This need not be a disheartening 
conclusion for newspapermen. A majority of readers 
missed the papers, and a sizable minority missed in 
them the material dearest to the hearts of serious 
journalists: news and commentary on foreign, na- 
tional, and local public affairs. It need hardly be 
added that newspapers will neglect the desires of this 
most loyal minority at their peril. 


Darts and laurels 


{| Thanks to Time, Inc., for underwriting the broad- 
cast and taping of the sessions of the United Nations 
General Assembly for educational television. This 
kind of “sponsorship” of programs that cannot be 
affected by the “sponsor” may prove to be a fruitful 
pattern for hard-up ETV. 


{| Overdue: The managing, Sunday, and editorial- 
page editors of The New York Times have emerged 
from anonymity to a deserved listing on the masthead. 


{| Welcome to the new American Society of Maga- 
zine Editors, organized in September. May it live up 
to its chairman’s promise to keep magazines the 
“citadel of editorial integrity” — without, however, 
joining in its chairman’s aspersions on the integrity 
of other media. That can be left to the promoters. 


{| Reaching for it: Editor & Publisher (July 13) 
fears that the public-accommodations section of the 
civil-rights bill before Congress would permit Negroes 
to demand space in newspapers. EGP tends to forget 
that the courts, too, may have heard of the First 
Amendment. 


{| Glory for nobody: NBC used time on its Tonight 
show to rebroadcast a promotional “news” confer- 
ence held by its Huntley-Brinkley team. Sixteen 
magazine and newspaper reporters accepted a total 
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of $5,120 for appearing on it. Thus met self-adver- 
tisement and self-aggrandizement. 


{| A new era: Robert M. Hutchins now has a column 
regularly appearing in the Los Angeles Times. 


{| Noted with regret: the death in July of Allen 
Klein, probably America’s most prolific, most per- 
sistent writer of letters to the editor. Journalism was in 
his debt to the extent of more than 3,000 pungent, 
literate comments. 


| In the jargon of the florists’ trade press, “P.O.” 
stands for “Please Omit Flowers” — a term the florists 
have been trying to wipe out. According to Jessica 
Mitford’s biting study, The American Way of Death, 
they have had help from newspapers, which often 
have barred the phrase from paid death notices, what- 
ever the wishes of the bereaved. An inspection of news- 
papers in a dozen cities in October showed that there 
are more P.O.’s in print than Miss Mitford believed. 
Some are in papers — including the New York Jour- 
nal-American — that did not use the phrase before 
the publication of her book. 


Missing the point 


An editorial in the September 14 issue of Saturday 
Review communications supplement evoked “the 
ghosts of Nazi Germany, of Stalinist Russia, of reli- 
gious dictatorship in every century and hemisphere.” 
The reason: Subpoenas were issued for the editorial 
staffs of the Danville, Virginia, Register and Bee to 
appear in court on August 5 as possible witnesses in 
the trials of racial demonstrators. This step, presum- 
ably, threatened a blackout of the newspapers. No 
such blackout occurred; staffers were allowed to stay 
at their desks “on call.” Yet Saturday Review con- 
cluded: “If it happened in Danville, Virginia, it can 
happen anywhere in the United States with an end- 
ing less felicitous, perhaps. It not only can happen 
here. It has.” 

It seems that Saturday Review, in raising a hue- 
and-cry over judicial tyranny, is ignoring another, 
more serious blackout suffered by Danville. This one 
happened to be imposed by the newspapers them- 
selves, and ran from June 1, when demonstrations 
began, to June 5, approximately the date when na- 
tional reporters arrived. Unlike similar blackouts or 
dimouts in the South, this one was not imposed to 
facilitate any kind of agreement. So far as can be 
detected, it existed simply because the editors of the 
paper did not want to give the demonstrators any 
publicity. This too has happened here. 


FROM A NEW STUDY 
OF INTERNATIONAL COVERAGE: 


‘The news from Moscow 


How well does American journalism cover news abroad? In search of answers to this 
often-debated question, the Graduate School of Journalism at Columbia has under- 
taken a study of the corps of foreign correspondents, of the institutions that handle and 
publish international news, and of the quality of coverage. Under the directign of 
Professor Frederick T. C. Yu, twenty scholars and foreign correspondents have written 
appraisals of coverage of selected areas. Excerpts from one such pair of articles — deal- 
ing with reporting on the Soviet Union—are presented here. 


Scholar’s views 


By ALEXANDER DALLIN 


The American reader learns far less about the 
Soviet Union than he could or should. Coverage of 
Soviet news in United States mass media may be said 
to vary from excellent to execrable, with a heavy con- 
centration in the poor-to-miserable range. While 
reporting on Russia is by no means unique in this 
regard, ignorance and misunderstanding of few other 
countries are fraught with as many dangers. Yet the 
prospects for improvement are few and slow. 

To be sure, there are bright spots. American news- 
papers today are willing to devote more space to Rus- 
sian news than they did before 1941; yet this is per- 
haps a reflection of Russia’s changing role rather 
than a measure of the broadening horizons of the 
American press. Correspondents and editorialists of at 
least the major papers are now able to avoid the 
proliferation of error, born of ignorance of country, 
language, and politics, which characterized so many 
accounts even during World War II. The crude falsi- 
fication — be it pro-Communist, or the product of 
wishful thinking, or else the seed of sheer stupidity — 


is no longer a commonplace occurrence. At least 
a fewof the Americans representing newspapers, 
magazines, or radio and television in Moscow speak 
Russian well, have studied the country and its politics, 
and can hold their own among experts on Soviet 
affairs. Those who seek to follow Soviet developments 
in greater detail are grateful to such media as The 
New York Times for carrying the full texts of key 
documents. 

There are, moreover, a few serious periodicals — 
to call them “mass” media would be to stretch the 
term — which from time to time carry articles and 
commentaries by senior specialists in the field. But all 
of these — such as The Reporter, The New Republic, 
Problems of Communism, The New Leader, to name 
just a few — reach an insignificantly small (though 
perhaps important) segment of the American public. 
Even more widely read magazines, such as Atlantic 
and Harper’s, do from time to time carry pieces on 
the Soviet Union that stand up well. 

There are the rare occasions where the American 
periodical press provides something equivalent to the 
best of European journalism. If, despite the excellence 
of American scholarship, American .journalism on 
Russia has thus far failed to develop its Edward 
Crankshaws and Richard Lowenthals, this may be 
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due not only to the accident of individual careers but 
also to the difference in approach and institutions. 

And perhaps the single most choking inhibition 
on serious, reflective, and interpretive journalism 
in this field has been the. triumph of “instant news,” 
which seems to make irrelevant everything but the 
“latest” dispatches. In the case of Soviet affairs, 
where some of the most important stories remain to 
be culled from newspapers and magazines that 
reach these shores days or weeks after date of publica- 
tion, this technique can be thoroughly misleading. 
To give but one example: In March, 1963, wire 
services carried a front-page story alleging Chinese 
efforts to oust Khrushchev from power, on the basis 
of a single phrase in a single article, which had ap- 
peared five weeks before the story was filed; the 
article contained no indication of the date of the 
journal’s publication. 

Finally, among the positive accomplishments one 
must list some of the outstanding television programs 
— mostly documentaries — which do at times reach 
a wide audience. By and large such programs, just 
as the “best” articles referred to above, are in the 
nature of commentaries, rather than “news report- 
ing” properly speaking. They may entertain or even 
instruct. But they are no substitute for better report- 
ing from and about the USSR. 

American news coverage of Russia strikes this 
reader as inadequate in quantity and quality alike. 
Even beyond the wasteland of philistine parochial- 
ism and well-meaning inanity — where the confused 
images of Russia continue to be dominated by vague 
silhouettes of bearded bomb-throwers and swooning 
ballerinas, shoe-thumping Khrushchevs and savage 
muzhiks — the great metropolitan papers (with some 
very welcome exceptions) do not live up to what one 
would like to see as their professional goals and 
standards. The shortcomings, it seems, are partly the 
very same as in American journalism generally; 
partly, they reflect the special problems of Soviet 
reality and of the American perspective. 

An endemic headache of American journalism 
which applies to this field as well is the overwhelm- 
ing concentration on “news,” not on trends; on 
change, not on continuities; on crisis, not on balance. 


Alexander Dallin is a professor of international 
relations at Columbia University. His books and arti- 
cles about the Soviet Union include German Rule in 
Russia 1941-45 (1957) and The Soviet Union at the 
United Nations (1960). 
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In this regard Russia has probably fared no better 
and no worse than the rest of our globe. 

A related tendency is to seek “human interest” 
stories, perhaps to pursue the line of least resistance 
and to see — and hence to report — events in terms 
of individual human beings, under circumstances 
where the account and analysis of broader forces 
might be both difficult to produce and to “sell.” 

Here, then, are at least two of the components 
that produce the degeneration of news reporting 
into the tedious and incompetent guessing game 
about “power struggles” in the Kremlin, about syn- 
thetic “succession crises,” and about policy conflicts 
—not factual reporting of tenuous clues but idle 
speculation, which is not so labeled. Just in the months 
of April and May, 1963, a respected Moscow cor- 
respondent directly contradicted his paper’s leading 
New York commentator on Soviet affairs writing, in 
the very same issue, on the “man most likely to suc- 
ceed” Nikita Khrushchev. Neither produced any evi- 
dence to base his account on. Both had seemingly 
accepted the “story” of Khrushchev’s impending res- 
ignation — and not a single one of the papers this 
reader happened to see gave the context in which 
Khrushchev’s remark, which started this round of 
speculation, was made. Perhaps characteristic for the 
vacuity behind the so-called “news,” which permitted 
grandiose and conclusive assertions, was the New 
York Times headline (April 5, 1963) : “Khrushchev 
Difficulty Doubted/But Experts Declare Soviet Lead- 
er is in Political Trouble.” 

To be sure, there is much in the “objective” condi- 
tions of Soviet life that makes reporting hard and 
frustrating. Only a few foreign correspondents are 
allowed in the USSR, and even they are limited to 
the major cities. Even the favored correspondents 
have difficulty probing beneath the surface of Soviet 
life, conducting private interviews, exploring public 
opinion, or gauging social change. These handicaps 
are not the result of American faults; they stem from 
the nature and temper of the Soviet system. 

Yet the fact remains that American reporting, by 
and large, tends to miss the “slower,” deeper, and less 
obvious aspects of Russian life, of the Soviet economy, 
and of Communist society. It misses the more com- 
plex and sophisticated approach to “Kremlinology” 
(which can be valuable as a method of detecting 
policy and personality differences) and in effect mis- 
leads the reading audience by reporting as possible — 
or even as probable or real — developments which 
are absurd and reveal an absence, on the reporter’s 
part, of a sense of history and an awareness of the 
“limits of the possible” and plausible. More often 
than not, the correspondent reporting from Moscow 


has himself had no special training in world affairs, 
let alone Soviet affairs: the myth of the bright young 
man with an open mind dies hard. Perhaps unwit- 
tingly, the correspondent on the spot, the news agency 
editor, the rewrite man at home will each opt for the 
more extreme, more “novel,” more sensational of two 
stories. Often this means giving preference to the 
absurd over the cogent. 

The other side of the coin of “newsworthiness” is, 
after all, neglect by the American press of “dull” 
items, which fill the pages of Soviet newspapers and 
which would yield (even in partial translation from 
the Russian) a picture heavy with “continuities” 
rather than “news.” 

As a result, the American press minimizes the ex- 
tensive and unpreposessing plethora of Soviet articles 
and reports on economic plans, developments, and 
accomplishments, replete with statistics, price tables, 
and administrative detail. Tedious indeed, these re- 
ports; yet in their essence they are often far more 
important for assessing Soviet capabilities than the 
latest report on the pecking order among the Kosy- 
gins and Suslovs. 

The literary crisis of 1962-63 provides an example 
of a sequence of events which the American press 
almost totally missed. Virtually no paper reported 
Khrushchev’s visit to the modern art exhibit at the 
Moscow Menage on December 1, 1962—an occa- 
sion that, whatever one’s explanation, marked an- 
other turning point in official Soviet policy toward 
the arts and letters. Even when, during the following 
three months, it became apparent to any observer of 
the Soviet scene that a serious confrontation of artists 
and bureaucrats was taking place, and that— perhaps 
for the first time in a generation — a number of intel- 
lectuals had the civic courage to submit a collective 
protest to the regime, the few stories that appeared 
in the American press dealt with trivia such as mean- 
ingless anecdotes from Evtushenko’s trip abroad. 

One consequence of this mishandling of a signifi- 
cant development was the failure to place the Central 
Committee session in Moscow (scheduled for late 
May, later postponed until mid-June, 1963) in its 
proper context. Thus the ludicrous suggestion that 
Leonid Ilyichev might become Khrushchev’s successor 
— assuming such a successor was about to be picked 
— was owing to the appearance of Ilyichev’s name 
on the Central Committee meeting agenda. The re- 
port on ideological conformity in the arts and letters 
was entirely and predictably within his field of juris- 
diction, not an indicator of political might. 

Another problem area in which the press coverage 
has been sadly inadequate is international Commu- 
nism. Despite their predictable significance, congresses 


and Central Committee meetings of Communist 
parties around the globe rarely receive as much as a 
notice in even the “sophisticated” American press. 
While the fissure in the international Communist 
movement has been one of the “greatest stories” in 
recent years, the accumulating bits of evidence on 
the dispute among the parties have tended to be 
ignored, or else reduced to shallow, homogenized, or 
imprecise dispatches about Sino-Soviet disagreements 
on “how to bury us.” Only rarely would a corres- 
pondent or editor produce a round-up (as did Max 
Frankel in The New York Times, and Stephen 
Rosenfeld in The Washington Post) that indicated 
some of the positions assumed by the individual par- 
ties, or even factions within them, on some of the 
telltale issues in the intra-Communist dispute. 

There is one more source of serious distortion of 
Soviet reality, which is hard to prove and harder to 
correct. This is the willingness of newsmen — par- 
ticularly, of certain Washington correspondents — to 
let themselves be used as mouthpieces for the special 
pleading of this or that agency of the government. 
To be sure, it is “news” when — even without attri- 
bution or identification — a high official in the de- 
fense, intelligence, or diplomatic community can be 
reported to have taken a stand (privately, of course) 
at variance with public positions or revealing what are 
claimed to be facts not otherwise available. But when 
his thesis or “facts” can be readily shown to pursue a 
partisan advantage or to clash with verifiable evidence 
on developments in the USSR, the reporter should be 
expected to attach the appropriate caveats to his 
dispatches. 

George Kennan once remarked that American per- 
ceptions of Soviet reality have always tended to be 
a decade behind the times. There is just enough 
truth in this remark to make it possible for American 
press “interpretations” of Russia to err simultane- 
ously in several, seemingly mutually exclusive, ways. 

One attitude — a freeze of Stalinist images — as- 
sumes an excessive immobility of the Soviet scene. It 
tends to ignore or deny the changes which have oc- 
curred since 1953 — such as the elimination of terror 
as a regular means of governing — and to minimize 
the range of variety that different specimens of 
Communism have exhibited within the bloc. 

Yet another attitude, found at the very same time, 
has tended to exaggerate the importance of what has 
been referred to as Soviet “atmospherics.” In sub- 
stance, the euphoric dispatches based on transient — 
and transparent — tokens of good will by Soviet of- 
ficialdom reveal a lack of historical perspective. 

A third attitude, likewise identifiable in the Amer- 
ican press — and widespread among editors “back 
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home” who deal with reports from Russia — is a 
strong reluctance to buck the tide. These men seem 
to fear that a refinement of interpretation and a 
greater differentiation between individuals, groups, 
or policies within the Communist universe will invite 
charges of “radicalism” or “softness.” Such an ap- 
proach may produce a self-inhibiting censorship. 

Perhaps not unrelated is a fourth approach, which 
stems from a peculiar conception of patriotism: its 
essence is the failure to report fairly the Soviet half 
of an argument where — e.g., over the U-2 flight in 
1960, or on disarmament negotations — an appre- 
ciation of the “other” side may be a prerequisite for 
intelligent reaction. Indeed, in retrospect one may 
wonder whether some such parochial mechanism was 
not partly responsible for failure to keep up with So- 
viet technological and scientific developments. 

The serious inadequacies of American press cover- 
age of the Soviet Union are thus due to a variety of 
causes. Leaving aside the lack of concern by the 
small-town editor, some of the reporting suffers from 
situational difficulties; some of the problems are due 
to the shortage of reporters trained especially for the 
kind of job reporting on the USSR requires; to some 
extent, the editor at home lacks the competence and 
sophistication to understand what matters most. 
While the government and the academic profession 
no doubt agree on the extreme uncertainty of many 
crucial variables in our image of Soviet affairs, they 
would also agree with the conclusion that much more 
is known and understood than could be surmised 
from the widespread primitivism of American report- 
ing from, or on, the USSR. 

One apologetic explanation which is at times ad- 
vanced for the shortcomings in this field amounts to 
an extension of the concept of supply and demand. 
In a democratic society, we are told (in a gross mis- 
reading of fundamentals), the consumer gets what 
the consumer wants. In the areas of education and 
communications — the schools and the press — we 
tend to accept the lowest common denominator be- 
cause this is what presumably most of the public 
is willing to settle for. But both the schools and the 
press have a social function—a social mission. 

In reporting the news from Russia, the American 
newsman and editor face genuine and serious difficul- 
ties. But their task must be to overcome these diffi- 
culties, not to accept them — to report and publish 
more and better, whether it means swimming with 
or against the tide. For the journalist, like the scholar, 
is worthy of his calling only when he collects all the 
evidence, reports it with integrity and intelligence, 
and maintains his independence from the Soviet and 
American establishments alike. 
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Correspondent’s views 
By HARRISON E. SALISBURY 


The question of American press coverage of the 
Soviet Union has been subject to periodic analysis 
since shortly after the establishment of the Bolshevik 
regime on November 7, 1917. The first, and still in 
many ways the classic analysis of American press cov- 
erage of Soviet events is that done by Walter Lipp- 
mann and Charles Merz and published under the title 
“A Test of the News” as a special supplement to The 
New Republic of August 4, 1920. 

In their study Mr. Merz and Mr. Lippmann scanned 
the columns of The New York Times for reports of 
the fall of the Bolshevik regime, the assassination of 
the Bolshevik leaders, the annihilating victories of the 
White Russian armies. Their conclusion was sobering. 
The most reliable of American newspapers had re- 
ported scores of times that the Red Regime had been 
overthrown. Yet it survived and even flourished. 

The American press might, perhaps, be forgiven its 
ineptitude in that early period. Knowledge of Russia 
was scant. Specialists in the field hardly existed in the 
United States. Even the names of the Bolshevik lead- 
ers seemed difficult to establish. It was in this period 
that some unknown wire service man, compelled by 
the exigencies of style to provide a first name for the 
Bolshevik known as N. Lenine provided him with the 
given name, Nikolai. To this day in many American 
reference works the name Nikolai Lenin is studiously 
listed despite the fact that Vladimir Ilych Ulyanov 
who did use the pen name “Lenin” or, occasionally 
“X. Lenin” (N in Russia is the equivalent of our X) 
never signed himself “Nikolai Lenin.” To this day, 
it is not uncommon, to find American press references 
to “Nikolai Lenin,” an error as glaring to a Russian as 
would be a Soviet reference to “Alexander Lincoln.” 

The Lenin error is fairly characteristic of U. S. re- 
porting of the Soviet revolution in the early days. 
‘There were few correspondents in Petrograd or Mos- 
cow. Sensational rumors circulated as fact. Many of 
the wildest asseverations, still not uncommonly attrib- 
uted to Soviet life, had their origin in this period — 
the “communization of women,” “free love,” the car- 
toon-like representation of the Bolshevik leaders as 
bomb-throwing anarchists, state rearing of children, 
and countless stories of the atrocity type. 

Some vivid reporting from “inside” the Revolution 
did find its way into the U. S. press. The reports of 
John Reed, Louise Bryant, Albert Rhys Williams (all 
of them sympathizers in the Bolshevik cause) ap- 
peared in a variety of publications that included 


Masses, the Philadelphia Public Ledger and some of 
the New York dailies. Biased as these accounts were, 
they did report first hand impressions of the “Ten 
Days that Shook the World,” as Reed called them. 
And to this day they represent valuable historical 
source material. 

If we find these accounts inadequate, patchy and 
partisan it may be said in their defense that this Amer- 
ican reporting was the best of the period (excepting, 
perhaps, the book journalism of Bruce Lockhart and 
the late Sir Bernard Pares) . 

With the stabilization of the Bolshevik regime in 
the early 1920’s American journalism in Russia took 
firmer root. It was in this period that such men as 
Walter Duranty of The New York Times, William 
Henry Chamberlain of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, and Louis Fischer of the New York Evening Post 
and The Nation began their work. 

Although reporting conditions were far from normal 
in Soviet Russia, all three of these men (and a num- 
ber of others who corresponded from Russia in that 
period) enjoyed what would now be regarded as 
extraordinarily close contacts with high Soviet offi- 
cials. They were often aided and assisted in pre- 
senting to the world materials of historic importance. 
In the earlier part of this period Max Eastman, him- 
self deeply involved in Soviet politics, wrote a number 
of brilliant dispatches on the emerging conflict be- 
tween Stalin and Trotsky and presented in The New 
York Times such historic documents as Lenin’s fa- 
mous testament, long a semi-secret document in the 
Soviet Union. 

Once again in writing the history of the 1920’s and 
up to the purge period of the mid-1930’s, one turns 
again and again to the brilliant reporting of these 
American correspondents. Each had his bias. Duranty 
has often been criticized in the postwar period as 
having been too sympathetic to the Stalin regime; 
Chamberlain made a sharp and clean break with the 
Russian scene and devoted himself to history; Fischer 
followed the classic course from sympathizer to critic; 
Eastman went over to the most energetic kind of 
anti-Communist reporting. 

Alongside these brilliant examples of U. S. cover- 
age of Russian there continued a flow of mediocre and 
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tendentious reports. Much of the agency material, 
much that appeared in the Hearst press and in other 
less responsible media continued at the lowest level. 

A phenomenon that became more and more fre- 
quent as the Soviet regime grew older was that of the 
reporter who arrived on the scene as a partisan or en- 
thusiast but who lost his enthusiasm in the harsh light 
of Soviet reality. An archetype of this correspondent 
was Eugene Lyons, who went to Russia early in the 
1930’s for the United Press an ardent Communist 
sympathizer and within a few years became a violent 
antagonist. His Assignment to Utopia summed up 
his classic experience. It set a pattern for much corres- 
pondence in the following decades. Not all of Lyons’s 
correspondence from Moscow was of quality stan- 
dards. His reporting was marred by inaccurate or 
exaggerated reports of fighting on the Russo-Japanese 
frontier (it was for such reports that he was expelled 
from the Soviet Union). In this same period Du- 
ranty’s reporting also suffered serious lapses, notably 
in underestimating the turmoil, violence, and famine 
resulting from collectivization of the peasantry. 

The mid-1930’s in American reporting were charac- 
terized by the emergence of the “exclusive interview” 
with Stalin—first scored by Roy Howard, followed 
by Lyons, Duranty, and others. These were utilized 
by Stalin to propagate his line of the moment. The 
period was also characterized by poor and confused 
reporting of the famous “purge” trials. Many Ameri- 
can reports tended to follow the line of U. S. Ambas- 
sador Joseph E. Davies, who became convinced of 
the essential validity of the charges. None of the 
American reporters’ accounts came close to the keen 
and accurate analysis of the purges and the signifi- 
cance of the trials revealed in the since-published dis- 
patches of George Kennan to the State Department. 

American press reporting of Russia in World War 
II was little better than mediocre. Because of parti- 
sanship at the time of the Soviet-Finnish war almost 
all U. S. correspondents had been withdrawn from 
Moscow. When the Nazi attack came only three Amer- 
ican reporters were on duty there. The Times, for ex- 
ample, was not represented for many months until 
C. L. Sulzberger made his way into Russia via Iran. 

The gap in reporting was filled in very poorly with 
propaganda materials supplied by Sovinformburo 
(the Soviet Information Bureau) . These were largely 
glorifications of the Red Army and atrocity accounts 
of the Nazis provided by various Soviet war corres- 
pondents and authors known in the West, such as Ilya 
Ehrenburg and Mikhail Sholokhov. 

To go with this, American papers published a good 
deal of “expertise” from pseudo-military experts, 
largely designed to show that the Soviet would not 
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be able to stand up long under Nazi assault. Until 
Pearl Harbor American newspapers published sub- 
stantial quantities of information originating with the 
Goebbels propaganda ministry. 

American reporting of the Soviet scene improved 
by 1944 and 1945, with the dispatch to Russia of 
large numbers of able correspondents. However, So- 
viet censorship and restrictions prevented balanced 
accounts of many situations. 

U.S. reporting of Russia in the post war period — 
up to the death of Stalin — was undistinguished. With 
the advent of cold war and the tightening of press 
restrictions in Moscow most American media with- 
drew their correspondents. By 1950 there were only 
four or five U. S. reporters in Moscow. The Times 
was the only newspaper represented. Most of the So- 
viet materials in the U.S. press originated with agency 
pickups of Tass broadcasts in London. There was 
heavy emphasis on “interpretation” and a strong ten- 
dency to accentuate the negative and play-down the 
positive. The average reader began to get an almost 
exclusively black picture of the Soviet scene. So much 
was published of Soviet deficiencies, defects, inade- 
quacies, failures, and repressions that when the Rus- 
sians began to overcome the handicaps of war damage 
and to produce nuclear arms, much of the American 
public was so conditioned against accepting any 
achievement of Russia as to doubt the existence of 
Soviet atom bombs — an attitude of skepticism which 
persisted even after the first Soviet sputnik. 

The greatest failure of the American press in 
Russia undoubtedly occurred in the period 1945-53 
when, instead of reporting the country in depth and 
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with pristine objectivity as would befit intelligent ap- 
preciation of a potential enemy, it either ignored or 
distorted the Soviet reality beyond recognition. Even 
those correspondents remaining in Moscow were al- 
most continuously criticized for publishing “Soviet 
propaganda,” instead of being hailed for their efforts. 

Since the death of Stalin and the advent of a com- 
paratively lighter regime in Moscow, U. S. reporting 
on Russia has improved substantially. Not only has 
the press corps in Moscow expanded to a score or 
more of well qualified men but the interest of the 
press, generally, in accurate and factual information 
has mounted year by year. 

The average U.S. correspondent in Moscow today 
had some background training before going there. 
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A majority of the reporters have language ability. 
Through the concentrated efforts of the U.S. aca- 
demic community this country possesses a body of 
scholarship and a cadre of specialists in the Soviet 
field second to none. American scholarship in many 
fields of Soviet affairs is superior to that in the Soviet 
Union itself. The press increasingly reflects this fact. 

Today, U.S. press coverage on the Soviet Union 
comprises more than the handful of reports from a few 
lonely correspondents in Moscow. It is made up of a 
steady flow of expert dispatches from agency men and 
special correspondents. It is augmented by a constant 
stream of specialists and reporters for individual news- 
papers (even small-town papers) who go to Russia 
and “see for themselves.” Their reports may be largely 
color and may often incorporate error and inexacti- 
tude, but the sheer volume of accurate reports tends 
to offset the minor inaccuracies. 

Moreover, the stream of Soviet visitors to the 
United States forms a subject for interviews, impres- 
sionistic stories, and features. The American reader 
has a background of translated literature from Soviet 
authors, films from the Soviet studios, and miscel- 
laneous materials of every kind to flesh out his im- 
pressions. 

As a result it may safely be said that the quality of 
U.S. reporting on Soviet affairs today is higher than 
ever before and probably higher than the quality of 
reporting we are now getting from any other nation. 
In volume the news report from Moscow has begun 
to equal or exceed that from such long standard date- 
lines as Paris, Rome, or Tokyo. Sometimes it will ex- 
ceed even that from London. 

All this being said, there still remains room for 
improvement, particularly in the provincial press. The 
reader of The New York Times, the New York Herald 
Tnbune,the Baltimore Sunor theWashington Post can 
fairly say that he is accurately and reliably informed 
on the Soviet Union. The same can not yet be said for 
the reader of the provincial press. This is not basically 
the fault of the agency bureaus in Moscow. Henry 
Shapiro, United Press International chief, has been 
there since the early 1930's. His reports are authori- 
tative and reliable. The Associated Press bureau is 
well staffed and equally to be relied upon. 

However, smaller papers cling to the old habit of 
reporting the sensational ramor— the vagrant report 
that “Khrushchev is on the way out” or even that 
“Khrushchev is dead” while the intelligent surveys 
and analyses are consigned to the wastebasket. 

Until this handicap has been overcome, vast areas 
of the United States will continue to be deprived of 
news concerning the subject which may be vital to our 
very existence. 


A case for news suppression 


This article: was written by a businessman who has 
been serving as the chairman of a biracial commis- 
sion in a medium-sized city in the South. He has re- 
quested that his name and the name of his city be 
withheld for reasons the article will make clear. Be- 
cause his article would otherwise not be available, the 
Review has agreed to the request. 


In my city, we have made progress in eliminating 
racial friction and in establishing just racial relations 
because our newspapers and our broadcasting sta- 
tions have joined in what journalists would call a 
conspiracy to suppress the news. 

Such a “conspiracy,” I know, runs directly con- 
trary to the principles of many journalists — their 
adherence to the idea that the people given all the 
facts will make wise decisions. Further, I know the 
well-founded aversion of editors to “playing God” — 
killing important printable news for any reason. My 
experiences, however, have convinced me that there 
are important exceptions to these principles, partic- 
ularly in the field of racial relations. 

Several years ago, this city, like many others in the 
South during the same year, had a wave of sit-ins — 
the first strong attempt to overthrow a system of 
segregation as entrenched as any in the South. This 
first serious effort by the Negro community (which 
constitutes more than two-fifths of our population) 
brought a violent response from organized and un- 
organized segregationists. In turn, Negro youths coun- 
tered with violence. There were clashes and threats 
of greater violence to come. 

Meanwhile, the city government declined to act, 
beyond assuming broader police powers. Thereupon 
local businessmen, drawn largely from the Chamber 
of Commerce, took the initiative in forming a com- 
mission. As ultimately constituted, the commission 
was made up of businessmen and professionals of 
both races, representatives of all the newspapers, white 
and Negro, and the broadcasting stations. 

There was a public announcement of the original 
formation of the commission. Thereafter, by agree- 


ment, news coverage of its actions ceased. There has 
not been a single news item published about its meet- 
ings, about the particular issues it has discussed, or 
about the steps it has taken to bring about desegrega- 
tion of publicly used facilities. 

The commission has not been concerned with facil- 
ities — golf courses, swimming pools, and schools — 
that are operated by the municipality. There the 
power of the Federal courts has ensured peaceful 
progress. But it is in the other areas— the great range 
of privately owned facilities used by the general pub- 
lic — that our commission has had to make its way 
without the use of governmental powers or resources. 

That we have made progress is in part due to the 
good faith displayed all around the table. The count- 
less hours of negotiation, the give-and-take commu- 
nication have been well invested. But without sup- 
pression of news, I am convinced, the efforts would 
have gone to waste. 

Here is one example of how the commission has 
worked: Leaders of the Negro community were espe- 
cially eager last year to establish the right of Negro 
citizens to eat at downtown lunch counters, where 
the sit-ins had failed. After long negotiations, the 
proprietors of the counters agreed to serve Negroes 
starting on an agreed date. In their turn, the Negro 
members of the commission agreed to select represen- 
tatives of their race to go to the lunch counters on 
that date in small numbers. There was no incident, 
no demonstration. Since that beginning, Negroes 
have continued to patronize the counters in small 
numbers, scarcely noticed — because there have been 
no news stories on the subject. 

A more complicated matter was the hiring of Negro 
white-collar personnel for department stores. The 
opening of jobs previously barred to Negroes was a 
top-priority item for the Negro leaders in our city. 
In pursuit of that objective, they were prepared to 
institute a boycott — “selective buying” — or to throw 
up picket lines around recalcitrant stores. 

The commission discussed the problem in detail, 
then called in local store owners, who were profoundly 
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apprehensive. They had heard of the effectiveness 
of boycotts elsewhere in the South. With their anxiety 
to aid us, we persuaded them to hire a few Negroes 
in sales positions and to put them to work on a pre- 
arranged date — again with no publicity. Nine mer- 
chants went along at first; others soon joined the 
agreement. 

On the appointed day, Negroes began work. There 
was no outcry, nor — to the surprise of some — any 
loss to the stores. A tally of sales books showed that 
the Negro sales personnel sold merchandise in quan- 
tities comparable to the sales of whites. The change 
became permanent without incident. 

Meanwhile, there has not been a line in print or 
a word on the air about the change. There was no 
story on the plans for a boycott, about the commis- 
sion meetings, about the negotiations with merchants, 
about the agreement, or about the hiring of Negroes. 
Every one of these developments would normally 
have been considered “legitimate news,” the record- 
ing of significant social change. 

But I am convinced that if these matters had re- 
ceived normal news treatment, the alarm would have 
sounded among the Ku Klux Klan and “redneck” 
types and that they would have been there with their 
baseball bats and ax handles; extremists among the 
Negroes would probably have responded in kind. We 


could have been thrown back where we started — or 
worse. Instead, I believe, we are many steps ahead. 
We have moved on to the desegration of many other 
types of facilities. 

Throughout, we have had the full cooperation of 
the news outlets — with one condition. The media 
representatives warned us from the beginning that 
they would have to print news of major demonstra- 
tions, marches, or violence. They explained that they 
would have no choice, since the wire services and 
national networks would be on the scene promptly to 
tell the story to the nation — and, incidentally, to the 
city, since the major networks have local outlets. 
Barring major eruptions, however, the local media 
have been willing to join in “managing the news.” 

Moreover, they join in the consensus of the com- 
mission that our progress has been possible only be- 
cause of this news suppression. 

I have always agreed with my journalist friends 
in the general idea of a free flow of information 
and in opposition to censorship by government or 
special interests. I will say, though, that I hold the 
goals of equitable racial relations and civil order as 
even greater goals for our community. I cannot 
quarrel with the actions of our newspapers and broad- 
casting stations; I salute them rather for help in what 
some would call a conspiracy to censor the news. 





An editorial rejoinder 


The problem of news suppression in racial cvises 
was considered by a panel at the convention of the 
Association for Education in Journalism in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, in August. Panelists reported on actions in 
Memphis and Charlotte that paralleled to a degree 
those described in the preceding article. In turn the 
question arose as to whether, ideally, extremists in a 
democratic society were not entitled to full informa- 
tions so they could protest. In addition, the Review’s 
managing editor raised a number of cautionary points, 
which are presented here in adapted form as editorial 
observations on the article above. 


The cooperation of news organizations in manag- 
ing or suppressing racial news rests on the assumption 
that a proper way to solve social problems is to make 
change as little known as possible until after it occurs. 
By implication, the omission, muffling, or juggling of 
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news under certain conditions becomes a higher form 
of public service than actually printing it. 

The defense of these procedures is, of course, that 
they have worked. Dallas and Atlanta, Memphis and 
Charlotte are all cited ‘as cities where Negroes won 
concessions without the public outbursts that took 
place in Little Rock, New Orleans, and the Bronx. 
The results seem to supply their own justification — 
or almost. 

Almost, because the procedures adopted raise seri- 
ous questions about the nature of journalism and its 
relation to the other institutions of society. 

First, a generalization: If there is any positive line of 
progress in American journalism from its beginnings, 
it is along a path of increasing independence —suc- 
cessive freedom from government retaliation, from 
party subsidy, from business pressure. This line of de- 
velopment is really what all the talk about profession- 


alism of the last eighty years and more amounts to— 
the establishment of a truly independent estate for 
journalism. The ideal has come to be a journalism 
practiced by independent practitioners, uncommitted 
in their work to party or class. 

In the question of racial-news suppression, the lat- 
ter term is especially worth noting. Too many of 
the arrangements for controlling racial news sound 
like a reversion to class preferences; they smack of the 
ancient monster called “country-club journalism,” 
returned in modern, public-spirited dress. 

In joining committees or commissions of “com- 
munity leaders,” white and Negro, editors and broad- 
casters agree to let their journalism be modified by 
those whom they deem the right-thinking, in prefer- 
ence to what are usually called “the extremists of both 
sides.” Is such a choice really the proper one for a 
journalist? One man’s fanatic is another man’s Eisen- 
hower, and in our journalism they are all entitled 
to consideration. 

The worst effect of membership by journalists on 
such committees is the creation by those charged with 
informing the public of a non-public system of com- 
munication, in which news of the most vital commu- 
nity concern is transmitted only within a closed group. 

Here lies a real danger, for the past effects of such 
“inside” journalism have been tragic. One instance 
has become especially apparent to historians — the 
failure of many newspapers to report adequately the 
local impact of the Great Depression, for fear of 
aggravating it. This both hindered efforts to fight 
back and deepened the ultimate shock. 

Another example, from last spring: Even while the 
newspapers of Birmingham, Alabama, were dismiss- 
ing Negro demands as demagoguery, a citizens com- 
mittee was negotiating in earnest on those same de- 
mands, as the papers well knew. One publisher was 
sitting in the negotiations. If this procedure served 
the Negroes of Birmingham ill, neither did it keep 
faith with the whites, moderate or segregationist. 


But why, goes the argument, let everybody know 
about negotiations or steps in desegregation if public- 
ity will lead to riot? The answer, of course, is that 
intentional violence comes only as retribution for 
many omissions in the past — omissions in which jour- 
nalism was but one offender. Should a community 
be so rent into belligerent camps that bloodshed ap- 
pears certain, choice may be foreclosed. 

But what seems less clear is that editors should sit 
on secret committees as a proper and natural way of 
getting things done. The local secret, for leaders only, 
has bad ancestry, and editors should not let recent 
precedents tempt them back into an alliance with 
power and position. 

Honorable as intentions may be, editors and broad- 
casters who suppress racial news violate a tenet of 
journalism put bluntly in the code of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors: 

“Good faith with the reader is the foundation of 
all journalism worthy of the name.” 

Journalism whose object is manipulating or curb- 
ing public opinion by indirection may be defended 
with non-journalistic reasons, but it must be consid- 
ered something other than journalism. 

The unprinted or unprintable story hallowed in the 
folklore of journalism usually has been one that would 
outrage decorum or decency. The type of suppression 
under discussion here— where journalists share se- 
crets that they believe they cannot trust to the pub- 
lic —is more dangerous. 

In the cases of racial-news suppression, what is 
needed is a hard look at all collaboration by journal- 
ists with councils of leaders— either through formal 
membership (which, in the Review’s opinion, should 
be avoided) or through decisions to alter news play 
in the name of public service. The decision will rarely 
be easy. Each case must be examined to ascertain that 
suppression is truly a necessity to peace—and not 
just a way of bailing out business or government, or 
of pleasing the editors’ friends of substance. 





From a commentary by Jack Gould in The New York Times, September 5, 1963: 


...recent incidents on the home screen have been such formidable embarrassments 
as to suggest that the hoopla over TV’s expanding interest in current affairs can benefit 
from the discipline of self-restraint. The major offenses have risen primarily in the case 
of spot news stories when television reporters and cameramen rush to the scene of a 
story and under the frenzy of scoop-mad competition try to pry into the deeper per- 
sonal feelings of defenseless persons suddenly thrust into the news... In the processs 
all branches of the Fourth Estate are getting something of a black eye in public. Too 
often reporters of all media appear as a bunch of tiresome pests or frustrated cross- 
examiners who think they have some heaven-sent authority to exact answers to unto- 
ward inquiries. The needs of forthright reporting can be fully realized without sacrifice 
of tact and manners, especially since human understanding and sensitivity by a journal- 
ist regularly results in a far more accurate story. 
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Editorial 
notebook 


Intellectuals and media 

Recently the conductor of this column participated 
in a three-day give-and-take discussion among news- 
paper editors and social scientists. The subject was 
the growing problem of the metropolitan complex in 
this country and the press’s role in dealing with that 
problem. From the outset it was evident that the 
newspaper editors did not always understand just 
what the social scientists were thinking and saying - 
and the social scientists did not fully understand the 
realities and problems of getting out a newspaper. 

While we in the Review spend a fair amount of time 
dissecting American journalism, we find ourselves oc- 
casionally impatient with the sweeping critiques of 
journalism delivered by our intellectual friends. They 
call to mind the penetrating article written for 
Daedalus of spring, 1960, by Leo Rosten, a Ph.D. 
himself. 

“The deficiencies of mass media,” Rosten wrote, 
“are a function, in part at least, of the deficiencies 
of the masses. Is it unfair to ask that responsibility 
for mental laziness and deplorable taste be distrib- 
uted — to include the schools, the churches, the par- 
ents, the social institutions which produce those 
masses who persist in preferring pin-ball games to 
anything remotely resembling philosophy? 

“Intellectuals seem unable to reconcile themselves 
to the fact that their hunger for more news, better 
plays, more serious debate, deeper involvement in 
ideas is not a hunger characteristic of many.” 

Rosten then singled out some of the prevalent criti- 
cisms among intellectuals and offered his comments: 

“<The mass media cannot afford to step on any- 
one’s toes.’ 

“The following recent articles in popular maga- 
zines most conspicuously stepped on quite powerful 
toes: What Protestants Fear About Catholics; Cigar- 
ettes and Lung Cancer; Birth Control; The Disgrace 
of Our Hospitals; Fee-Splitting by Doctors; Agnos- 
ticism; Financial Shenanigans and Stock Manipula- 
tions; A Mercy Killing... 

“The movies and television recently offered all but 
the deaf and blind these scarcely soporific themes: 
miscegenation; adultery; dope addiction; white- 
Negro tensions; the venality of television; the vulgar- 
ity of movie executives; the cowardice of a minister, a 
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banker; hypocrisy in business and advertising; big 
business and call girls... 

““The mass media do not give the public enough 
or adequate information about the serious problems 
of aes 

‘Never in history has the public been offered so 
much, so often, in such detail, for so little. I do not 
mean that Americans know as much as intellectuals 
think they ought to know, or wish they did know, 
about the problems which confront us. I do mean that 
the media already offer the public far more news, 
facts, information, and interpretations than the pub- 
lic takes the trouble to digest. 

““The mass media do not use the best brains or 
freshest talents, 

“Surely the burden of proof is on those who make 
this assertion. The evidence is quite clear that talent 
in the popular arts is searched for and courted in 
ways that do not apply in other fields: seniority is 
ignored, tenure is virtually nonexistent, youth is 
prized. In few areas is failure so swiftly and ruth- 
lessly punished, or success so swiftly and extravagantly 
rewarded.” 


Critics within journalism 


This year has brought a small spate of criticism of 
critics within the profession. One nationally known 
news executive, in particular, has expressed the belief 
that the voicing of criticism of American journalism 
by journalism educators and newspaper editors has 
tended to drive promising would-be journalists away 
from the profession. This column cannot help dis- 
agreeing rather strongly —— though the case on either 
side can never be proved. 

To one sitting at a desk in a journalism school, 
there are many indications that the brighter younger 
minds are stimulated by the recently evident absence 
of smugness in the press, by candid assessments of 
press shortcomings and virtues, and by the frank ex- 
changes that, after all, add up to efforts to achieve 
continuing improvement. This refers, of course, to 
the kind of intelligent and perceptive young people 
who would hardly be lulled by self-satisfaction or by 
a flow of how-good-we-are statements. 

While an occasional broad effort to appraise the 
state of journalism seems to be justified, the most 
useful critiques in general are those that are specific 
in indicating what is shoddy and what is commend- 
able. These can and do encourage improvement and 
may well have contributed to the fact that, in general, 
American journalism is now fairer, more balanced 
and more responsible than ever before in history. 

EDWARD W. BARRETT 


STAFF REPORT 





THE TREATY AND THE TRIAL 


A favorite podium game of newspaper critics is to 
deplore the amount of titillation in the American 
press, as opposed to “serious” news. But rarely is there 
an occasion when newspaper editors are faced with 
a clear-cut choice between sex and non-sex in the 
news. Circumstances created such a day on July 25, 
1963, when (early in the day, United States time) 
the treaty on nuclear testing was initialed in Moscow 
and the trial of Dr. Stephen Ward passed its fourth 
day in London, punctuated with an egging of Chris- 
tine Keeler by indignant kibitzers. 

Since early in June, revelations in the Profumo 
case and, subsequently, the testimony in the Ward 
trial had placed editors on the alert. The materiai 
from London threatened to smash taboos of “family” 
newspapers. Both The Associated Press and United 
Press International had warned editors that the ma- 
terial in the stories might be considered objectionable. 

The Chicago Tribune, in fact, announced in an 
editorial on the morning of July 25 that it was calling 
a halt: “We are... printing today only a perfunctory 
account of the proceedings. The trial has turned out 
to have few political implications. We have no desire 
to cater to prurient tastes, just as in our reviews we 
do not choose to encourage the sale of filthy books. 
We do not claim any particular virtue for our deci- 
sion. We think it is no more than we owe our readers.” 

It must have been obvious to Chicago readers that 
the decree applied only to the Tribune, and not to 
the Tribune-owned afternoon paper, Chicago’s Amer- 
ican, which devoted on the same day a total of ninety- 
three column inches to Dorothy Kilgallen’s account. 

Earl J. Johnson, editor and vice-president of UPI, 
commented in the August 15 U.P.J. Reporter: 

“T noted that New York’s two big afternoon news- 
papers gave Dr. Stephen Ward’s trial about 10 times 
as much space as Averell Harriman’s test ban mission 
to Moscow. Other afternoon papers tended to reverse 
that pattern.” 

To test a more broadly based sample, the Review 
acquired a national representation of editions of rec- 
ord of twenty afternoon papers of July 25, and fifteen 
morning papers of July 26. In circulation, the papers 


ranged from 680,000 to 67,000. Nine were ‘“monop- 


oly” papers, with no unaffiliated competition in their 
area. Twelve had a monopoly in their own morning 
or afternoon fields. 

What did the papers show? First, that treatment of 
the initialing of the treaty ranged from a perfunctory 
seven-inch story in the Passaic Herald-News (which 
was printed before the initialing actually took place) 
to full-scale treatment in most morning papers. 

The Ward trial treatment ranged from total omis- 
sion, in the Minneapolis Star, to a gaudy display, 
totaling 128 column inches, in the Long Beach Press- 
Telegram, another afternoon paper. 

The big division in treatment seemed to lie between 
the afternoon papers and papers of the following 
morning. Overnight, the Ward trial shriveled, and 
the treaty grew fourfold, as supplementary reaction 
and analysis stories were added to the original. Thus 
the median treaty story in the afternoon was only 31 
inches; the following morning, the median was 117 
inches. Meanwhile, the median trial story shrank 
from 34 inches in the afternoon to 24 inches. 

What can critics make of this? Partly, that highly 
detailed stories in either case seemed to be the prov- 
ince of big papers in big cities, with a variety of 
resources on call. Partly, that papers involved in some 
degree of competition appeared slightly more likely 
to give big displays to one story or the other. In the 
afternoon, this was sometimes the Ward trial. Partly, 
that the monopoly papers in smaller cities were likely 
to give the treaty and the trial routine display, while 
saving more space for local stories. 

One other note: Many papers appeared to have 
made deliberate decisions to keep the Ward trial off 
page one, whether they were printing a full or a 
““nerfunctory” account. The trial appeared on nine 
of twenty front pages in the afternoon; on five of 
fifteen in the morning. 

On the pages that follow are representations of the 
many schools of thought on the stories, with figures 
in column inches on the total space devoted to each 
story. From them, only one point is obvious: that 
every paper in the sample agreed that the treaty was © 
page-one news. This is a unanimity not often seen in 


American newspapers. 
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THE NEWSLETTERS: 


Capsulated journalism 


By A. KENT MacDOUGALL 


“Latest feature of Jackie Kennedy to achieve im- 
mortality —her nose, being perpetuated by the hun- 
dreds in West Germany via plastic surgery, a fast- 
growing fad among the hausfrauen.... Price for a 
Jackie nose: $150 to $250—depending on how far 
from the Kennedy profile you are to start with.” 

“We seem to have obtained the first exact figures 
on the number of Negro FBI men...as of the end of 
1962, the FBI had 10 Negroes among its 6,030 special 
agents and 3 Negroes in another category, known for 
some unexplained reason, as Special Agents, Limited.” 

“N.Y. Times shows signs of age. Getting lazy, fear- 
ful. Losing respect of readers, opinion-makers, adver- 
tisers.... It takes seven years to ruin a good publica- 
tion; job about half done on The Times.” 

What have these tidbits in common? They’re from 
newsletters, a branch on the publishing tree that is 
growing by providing capsule comments and, occa- 
sionally, hot inside information. 

The nose news is from The Insider’s Newsletter, 
which caters to climbers eager to leak the latest 
gossip. The FBI item is from J. F. Stone’s Bi-Weekly, 
the most widely read of the political newsletters. The 
anti-7Times barb is from The Gallagher Report, which 
amuses arid abuses subscribers in advertising, publish- 
ing, broadcasting, and marketing. 

The typical newsletter is four to eight pages of 
short items that promise a lot of information for a 
minimum of reading, with no distracting ads or photo- 
graphs. Usually unavailable on newsstands, it reaches 
subscribers by mail, often with stern warnings that the 
material may not be reproduced in any form. 

Annual subscriptions range from $1 for The Com- 
munist Viewpoint to $963.30 for Daily Report for 
Executives. Several letters, including Daily Report 
for Executives, appear five times a week. Most are 





A. Kent MacDougall is a staff reporter for The 
Wall Street Journal. Jn a subsequent issue, he will 
examine a group of more esoteric but equally influ- 
ential newsletters. 


weeklies, biweeklies, and monthlies. Washington Nar- 
cotics Newsletter comes out but four times a year. 

Most newsletters are published in New York, the 
nation’s financial capital, and Washington, its polit- 
ical capital. Circulation varies widely. Forty take 
Weekly Vegetable Oil Review; more than 150,000, 
The Kiplinger Washington Letter. 

Americans are spending about $45,000,000 this 
year to subscribe to 1,000 newsletters, double the 
number on the scene five years ago. 

While it takes little capital to launch a letter, at- 
tracting new subscribers and convincing old ones to 
renew is costly, and many letters fail for lack of 
adequate promotion. The result is high turnover; 
something like 350 letters will start this year and 
250 others will die. 

Obviously, newsletters are meeting needs — real or 
fancied, legitimate or illegitimate — that magazines 
leave unfulfilled. Among them: the instant answer, 
the quick judgment, the far-out prediction. 

With no advertisers, the average newsletter can 
print material a trade magazine would be afraid to 
touch. Often with little more to lose than a dupli- 
cating machine, it can risk libel suits, which are a 
nightmare of more prosperous publications. Some- 
times written, edited, and published by one man, it 
can indulge in old-time personal journalism. 

“A newsletter is about the only kind of publication 
a maverick who wants to speak his mind can launch 
on a couple thousand dollars,” says I. F. Stone, edi- 
tor-publisher of the iconoclast J. F. Stone’s Bi-Weekly. 

Of course, there is nothing iconoclastic about many 
letters. They stick to straight news of a highly refined 
sort. Their ability to survive on a few readers permits 
a high degree of specialization. Who but a specialist 
could appreciate Sewage and Waste Disposal Report? 

The most valued function of many newsletters is 
boiling news down to readable proportions. “A hun- 
dred magazines and trade papers cross my desk; it’s 
had to distinguish the good from the bad, especially 
when I don’t have time to read them,” says a Gen- 
eral Electric Company sales manager who takes two 
newsletters on heavy electrical equipment. The let- 
ters, he says, “are more prompt to distill the essence 
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of what interests me most, and occasionally they 
report something important that hasn’t appeared 
elsewhere.” 

Of the thousand paid-circulation newsletters, only 
a few dozen carry real weight. Here is one surveyor’s 
list of four members of: the inner circle, circulated 
more widely than most, talked about, praised, cursed, 
and quoted more often: 


THE KIPLINGER WASHINGTON LETTER, 1729 H Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; $24 a year. Subject: Capital 
developments. 


The Kiplinger Washington Letter’s roll of 150,000 
subscribers makes it the most widely read newsletter. 
It is also the most frequently imitated. Like other 
Washington letters, it owes its existence to the busi- 
nessman’s inability to keep abreast of Washington 
developments. 

Once an Associated Press reporter, Willard Kip- 
linger began selling his service forty years ago. Kip- 
linger, a native of Ohio, from the beginning directed 
his terse prose at the small-town businessman, who 
remains to this day the backbone of his following. 

In addition to predicting elections and legislation, 
the letter gives practical advice in a chatty tone. It 
names the Pentagon official who handles complaints 
from cities that are not getting their share of military 
contracts. It refers those seeking guidance on sell- 
ing to the government, renovating a store, or dictating 
a letter to the appropriate government pamphlet. It 
warns against buying a house lot by mail. 

Crises help circulation; relative calm hurts it. Dur- 
ing the Korean War 200,000 subscribed, nearly 50,- 
000 more than today. Company economy drives also 
can hurt: The Pennsylvania Railroad, which once 
took 1,100 copies, now takes none. Political partisans 
are particularly cancellation-prone. Charles Wrights- 
man, the oilman who lends his Palm Beach home to 
the President’s family, canceled because of a Kip- 
linger prediction that Teddy Kennedy would win in 
Massachusetts by a mere eyelash. To make up for 
cancellations and non-renewals, Kiplinger last year 
spent $750,000 to mail more than 12,000,000 sub- 
scription solicitations. The response, good by news- 
letter standards, was less than 1 per cent. 

Kiplinger, now 72 years old, still makes editorial 
suggestions. But his son, Austin, an ex-newspaper 
columnist and broadcast commentator, now directs 
the family empire, which includes three other letters 
and the magazine Changing Times. 

The younger Kiplinger says, “Our success formula 
is our staff of twelve experienced editors and reporters 
who get off-the-record information, judgments and 
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predictions from government officials who are in the 
best position to know what is happening and what 
is likely to happen. Our mainstay is judgment, not 
confidential dope.” 

Because the letter rarely pins predictions on offi- 
cials, preferring to take full responsibility itself, it 
looks bad when it pulls a blooper. The issue of Octo- 
ber 2, 1962, was an example: It flatly forecast a new 
Berlin crisis by year-end, and said that President 
Kennedy would not move against Cuba. Late in 
April, 1962, five weeks before the most serious stock 
market break since 1929, it assured readers that the 
market was not headed for a bust. But such occa- 
sional bad calls have not dislodged the Kiplingers 
from Main Street’s favor. 


1. F. STONE’S BI-WEEKLY, 5618 Nebraska Avenue, N. W., 


Washington 15, D. C.; $5 a year. Subject: Domestic and 
foreign policy. 


I. F. Stone, fifty-five, who wears round, steel- 
rimmed spectacles and bears an owlish resemblance 
to Ben Franklin, is a self-labeled “half-Jeffersonian, 
half-socialist.” His four-page independent Bi-Weekly 
regularly castigates official Washington for such ills 
as “Congressional witch hunting, CIA deviousness 
and reactionary State Department policies that bring 
war Closer.” Stone’s sheet may seem hypercritical to 
some, but it is not ignored. Twenty-turee members 
of Congress subscribe and its impact outside Wash- 
ington is unrivaled among political newsletters. 

Nearly every issue punches a hole in some policy 
statement or decision the Washington press corps has 
reported at face value. Stone’s biggest coup was forc- 
ing the Atomic Energy Commission to admit a mis- 
statement or, as he called it, a “falsehood.” The AEC, 
seeking to head off a test ban, claimed detection 
apparatus was entirely inadequate to police a mora- 
torium. It said in a report that an underground test 
in Nevada in the fall of 1957 had not been detected 
by the most sensitive instruments beyond a range of 
250 miles. Stone got the report and rushed off to the 
office of the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. There 
he found seismologists unaware of the report and 
willing to state flatly that the Nevada explosion had 
been recorded 1,240 miles east, at Fayetteville, 
Arkansas, and 2,320 miles northwest at College, Alas- 
ka. The seismologists were astonished when Stone 
sprang the AEC statement. 

The AEC was a bit shaken too. “There must be 
some mistake,” an official stammered, and finally 
admitted the report was an “inadvertent error.” Five 
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Dear Sir: Washington, Aug. 23, 1963. 















The spirit inside Washington on the eve of big Negro march here 
is not exactly tense, but officials are busy with plans against disorder. 


All-out police force. Special guards from many other cities. 
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The Wasteland In The White Man’s Heart 


It's not so much the killings as the lack of contrition. The 
morning after the Birmingham bombing, the Senate in its 
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oe Dear Sir: 
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weeks later, under cross-examination by Senator Clin- 
ton P. Anderson, AEC Chairman Lewis L. Strauss 
conceded that Stone, alone among hundreds of Wash- 
ington newsmen, had caught the error. Stone’s enter- 
prise, wrote Edwin A. Lahey, then Washington bureau 
chief of the Knight Newspapers, “is a good example 
of personal journalism at its best.” 

I. F. Stone got an early start in personal journalism. 
As a fourteen-year-old in Haddonfield, New Jersey, 
he started a 10-cent monthly complete with ads, poet- 
ry, and editorials attacking William Randolph Hearst 
and defending the League of Nations. At twenty-one 
he was writing editorials for the Philadelphia Record. 
After a stint on the New York Post, he went to Wash- 
ington in 1940 as correspondent for the Nation, and 
subsequently for three ill-fated New York dailies — 
PM, the Star, and the Compass. He began the Weekly 
(changed to Bi-Weekly in 1963) in January, 1953. 

Stone’s office is his six-room Washington home. His 
wife and a hired clerk process the subscriptions while 
he culls Congressional committee reports “to hang 
these guys with their own words.” 

The Bi-Weekly’s 20,000 subscribers live in all fifty 
states. All copies go second class except for 1,300 
sold on newsstands in fourteen cities. Professors and 
students comprise the hard core of subscribers. “I’ve 
picked up 5,000 new readers in the last year,” Stone 
says. ““There’s a whole new generation of college kids 
who don’t go for prefabricated party lines.” 


THE GALLAGHER REPORT, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
36, New York; $24 a year. Subject: Advertising, publish- 
ing, broadcasting, marketing. 


Bernard Patrick Gallagher’s talent for winning 
enemies as well as friends along Madison Avenue’s 
advertising and publishing row has brought him an 
avid readership and three libel suits. 

The Gallagher Report is a breezy blend of untruths, 
half-truths, startlingly accurate scoops, and impu- 
dence. An example of the last: “Gentle ways to 
switch an executive — Time Inc. style. Promote him 
to a high-sounding post, a la Bob Heiskell and Clay 
Buckout... Use executive reorganization to make him 
disappear ... Retire him, but throw him a bone.” 

“I get the inside dope because I know the inside 
men,” declares the fifty-three-year-old Gallagher, who 
talks much the way his Report reads. “I take them 
to lunch. They take me to lunch. I tell them. They 
tell me. It’s a mutual thing. I’m a big man, too. 
I’m a millionaire, you know.” 

He looks the part as he sits behind the eight-foot 
desk in his office fifty-four floors above Manhattan. 
Bespectacled, pink-cheeked, expensively suited, he 
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appears fresh from barber, tailor, and Turkish bath. 
: telephone number is a round PE 6-8000 (“I’ve 
got a pal in the phone company” ). But he disdains to 
call anyone under the rank of vice president, relegat- 
ing that duty to an assistant. Exceptions are made for 
newspaper and magazine reporters able to get his 
name into print. 

In 1945, Gallagher, just out of the army, founded 
World Wide Publications. This magazine subscrip- 
tion agency is still a going concern. Later he branched 
out as a broker in the sale and purchase of publica- 
tions, mostly trade magazines and papers, and started 
the newsletter in 1953 as a give-away promotion for 
this sideline. Two years later he began charging $5 
yearly for the letter. Its price subsequently rose to 
today’s $24 and its circulation to 10,000. 

Gallagher sat in on at least one big deal. That was 
Matthew (Joe) Culligan’s appointment _as president 
of the Curtis Publishing Company. Although he 
wasn’t the first to suggest Culligan for the job, Gallag- 
her brought Culligan and two Curtis representatives 
together in his office. He “helped guide negotiations 
through to the final outcome,” he said in the Report. 

Dozens of ad agency and publishing executives 
gratefully credit Gallagher with helping them find 
work. Though he doesn’t charge for this service, Gal- 
lagher hopes to profit from the successful job seeker’s 
natural feeling of indebtedness. The managing editor 
of a leading magazine says: “Gallagher called me 
several times for lunch. I didn’t know who he was 
at first, but when I found out I figured I better go.” 
At lunch Gallagher suggested the magazine run an 
article on him and the Report. The editor hastily 
changed the subject to an unemployed friend who 
“didn’t have two cents to rub together.” A brief notice 
in the Report helped the friend find “a good five- 
figure job” on a magazine. “Barney cultivated both 
of us. I haven’t heard from him since, but how can I 
turn him down if he calls for some inside infor- 
mation?” 

“Inside information” has thrice involved Gallagher 
in libel suits. Trade journals filed two suits, still un- 
settled: Advertising Age demanded $200,000. Print- 
er’s Ink wanted $500,000, which Gallagher topped 
with a million-dollar countersuit. Clay Buckout, then 
advertising director of Life magazine and still an oc- 
casional Gallagher target, withdrew a $550,000 suit 
when Gallagher ran “the only retraction I’ve ever 
printed.” 

Many feel this retraction record is rather sorry, con- 
sidering the Report’s inaccuracies. “Gallagher’s just 
not man enough to admit he’s wrong,” one reader 
says, pointing to an item last October that Time, Inc. 
had decided to “unload” its magazine House and 
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Home. Instead of the full retraction Time demanded, 
the Report implied Time had simply changed its 
mind. Gallagher’s reluctance to verify gossip accounts 
for many errors. “If I check a story by calling the 
company involved, I’m in danger of losing my scoop. 
They will either deny it, or put out a press release 
the dailies will run before my weekly comes out.” 

If the Report is so often wrong, why is it so closely 
read? Gallagher himself has part of the answer: “It 
has a definite point of view that is refreshing to big 
guys surrounded by go-fors {yes men}. One reader 
says candidly, “I guess it’s human nature to enjoy 
dirty digs—as long as they’re not at you.” An ad 
agency executive adds, “I take it in self-defense. If 
I’m mentioned, I want to know it before clients start 
calling.” 

An often-heard charge is that pokes in the Report 
have caused magazines to lose advertisers and ad 
agencies to lose clients. ““That’s an overrated myth,” 
says Gallagher. “A little letter can’t do that. It can 
irritate, that’s all.” An ad man says “This business 
is so skittish that anything can start a chain reaction. 
A Gallagher item can give a marketing manager the 
lever, if he’s already so inclined, to persuade his boss 
to drop an agency.” 

Though many would like to see Gallagher disap- 
pear, no one denies that he is an improvement on 
John Redmond Kelly. Until his death in 1961, Kelly 
put out a monthly newsletter called Quest on the mag- 
azine business, with side excursions into the ad agency 
word. “Kelly was a brilliant writer,” a reader recalls, 
“but when he got mad at a guy he crucified him.” 


THE INSIDER’S NEWSLETTER, 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, New York; $18 a year. Subject: General. 


Unlike special-interest letters with a limited appeal, 
The Insider's Newsletter is a kind of easygoing Sunday 
supplement that can be enjoyed by almost anyone. 
Each weekly issue consists of separate eight-page sec- 
tions for men and for women, both edited by Edward 
Engberg. The men’s section concentrates on spotting 
political and economic trends, predicting the future 
of tax bills, Fidel Castro, or oil stocks. The women’s 
section deals in small talk about husbands and chil- 
dren, and gives useful tips on saving money in Las 
Vegas and making wine in a washing machine. There 
is gossip too, such as the intelligence that West Ger- 
man high society is throwing the Bobby Kennedy 
type of pool parties. 

The women’s section stirred a countrywide fuss 
last fall by revealing that red jequirity beans used 
for costume jewelry beads could poison a nervous 
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New York, N.Y., September 2, 1963 


“THE CIVIL RIGHTS STRUGGLE WITHIN 


Negro rights leaders, young and old, took their places in Wash- 
ington last Wednesday under an umbrella labeled “united front.” But 
as late as Tuesday night, they were still patching holes. The occa- 
sion was a speech sent up by CORE leader James Farmer from a jail 
cell in Plaquemine, La. Farmer sent his speech in the hands of a 
Plaquemine doctor. Veteran sit- and jail-ins took the gesture as 
Farmer's wish to have the doctor read his speech as a symbol of 

the importance of the march to the small town southern Negro. This 
view was argued by the leading “activist” at the meeting, John Lewis, 
25-year-old chairman of the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Commit- 
tee. But in an organization meeting in the Statler Hilton hotel, NAACP 
head Roy Wilkins rejected the idea of putting an unknown on the plat- 
form and insisted the speech be read by CORE's national chairman, 
Floyd McKissick. Without support from his elders, Lewis gave in 
and remained silent, though visibly upset, for the rest of the meet- 
ing. The incident was symbolic of differences in temper, generally 
along age lines, among leaders and demonstrators. SNCC and CORE 
youths felt smothered --some talked of being “used"--in the effort to 
make the protest into, as one young marcher characterized it, "a re- 
union of old war veterans to pass resolutions and celebrate their past 
accomplishments.” Another noted good-naturedly, but with a tinge 

of bitterness: “I'll bet this is the first revolution in which the fight - 
ers at the barricades were asked to buy official souvenir programs." 




















NOBODY UNDERSTANDS NASA: A three-year, $400,000 grant 
from NASA the civilian space agency, to the Columbia University 
School of Journalism was recently canceled as a result of Congres 
sional pressure. The grant was for research into ways of improving 
space news dissemination. Congress is currently considering NASA's 
budget request of $5.7 billion, and certain members of the appropri 
ations committees felt that the purpose of the grant was to improve 
NASA's press relations and public image. Prof. John Foster, of 
Columbia's advanced science writing program, denied this, saying 
it was to study the space agency's information operations, and the 
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Insider's: This Cowles publication furnishes a mis- 


cellany of conversational topics to 120,000 $18-a- 
year subscribers 


necklace-nibbler. This scoop was turned in by an alert 
Washington stringer who telephoned the Food and 
Drug Administration before it had issued its own 
release on the subject. 

Insider’s fifty-five stringers range from a New York 
psychiatrist to the wife of an American television cor- 
respondent in Hong Kong. They prospect for off- 
beat news and expand on odd nuggets that Insider’s 
staff in New York mines from newspapers and fifty 
specialized journals. 

Insider’s uses additional research and clever writing 
to make an old newspaper story look new. Its item 
on “The Pool Push,” the rise of family billiards, fol- 
lowed by six weeks a press release from the Billiard 
Room Proprietors Association of America that made 
some 300 dailies across the country. 

Insider’s circulation is high, second only to The 
Kiplinger Washington Letter among newsletters. It 
has the advantage of being a sister publication of Look 
magazine (both are owned by Cowles Magazines & 
Broadcasting, Inc.) whose full-page ads have helped 
boost Insider’s readership to more than 120,000 in 
four and a half years. 
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Sunday Trib: middleweight contender 


New York City’s Sunday newspapers — reduced to 
five in October with the death of the Mirror — sell 
more than 5,000,000 copies a week. Fewer than one 
in twelve of these are copies of the New York Herald 
Tribune. A paper that would obviously be an orna- 
ment to any other city has, in New York, spent the 
last thirteen years fighting a continual decline in cir- 
culation. From a peak of more than 700,000 at the 
beginning of the 1950's, the Sunday Tribune sank by 
September 30, 1962 — the last reliable figures avail- 
able — to only 428,000. 

One reason is obvious: Statistics show that almost 
every loss by the Sunday 77ibune was accompanied 
with a corresponding gain by the heavyweight cham- 
pion, the Sunday New York Times. For readers (now 
paying 30 cents for each of the papers) or for ad- 
vertisers (faced with higher and higher rates per 
reader), it has been too often a question of the 
Tribune or the Times, not both. 

Periodically in the past, the Tribune has tried to 
break the either-or cycle. In 1953, during a precipi- 
tous decline of the Sunday Tribune under the Reid 
family, the paper was fattened with an expanded 
version of its local edition of This Week magazine and 
a pocket-size television program. The television pro- 
gram survived until 1963; the other features, failing 
to act as a tonic, gradually disappeared. In 1956, the 
Tribune resumed publication of a magazine of its 
own after a lapse of thirty years. But this effort was 
insubstantial both in advertising and in editorial 
breadth. 

Under the John Hay Whitney regime, there has 
been further tinkering with the Sunday Tribune. It 
became better organized and edited, but it did not 
succeed in gaining readers. Finally, during the long 
shutdown of last winter, a new set of Tribune editors 
planned a complete reorganization of the Sunday 
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Tribune. The first issue incorporating the changes 
appeared on September 29, 1963. 

As of the issue of October 13, examined here, it is 
too early to predict whether the Tribune has created 
a paper that will in fact make the Times irrelevant 
to it. But it is already apparent to journalists that the 
Tribune’s experiment is of considerable interest, for 
it represents a revolt against the bulk and the infinite 
sectionalizing of the metropolitan Sunday paper. The 
average metropolitan Sunday newspaper has a dozen 
sections; the pre-alteration Tribune usually had ten. 
The new Tribune has seven — four full-size and three 
magazine-size. The reduction is moderate, but it is 
progress. 

A comparison of early September issues with that of 
October 13 shows that the amount of content has 
not been reduced. But the differences in treatment 
are extensive: 

1. Each full-size section begins with a large photo- 
graphic display, almost in the style of an oversize 
magazine cover. This innovation is at the same time 
the most striking and probably the least important 
of the changes. 

2. Within the sections, there is painstaking “pack- 
aging” of material on a given subject. For example, 
syndicated columnists are dropped in at the point 
closest to the news they are discussing. Short world, 
national, and local items are gathered under single 
headings. Filler shorts are almost absent. 

3. The characteristic news story is one that sum- 
marizes the week’s developments, including events 
of the preceding day. (It is sometimes hard to find 
out what happened on Saturday.) The stories are 
long; more than two dozen of them in the issue of 
October 13 ran to the equivalent of more than a 
column each. And their execution is uneven, some of 
them sharing the soporific qualities of some Sunday 
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NEW VENTURE 


Times “mailers” or parts of The National Observer. 

4. A gracefully executed new magazine, called 
New York, presents not only general articles but the 
formidable Tribune battery of critics, the week’s cul- 
tural events, the television schedule, and — squeezed 
into two pages near the back — the remnants of the 
comics. In style and content, the magazine is remi- 
niscent of the old Tribune magazine of the early 
1930’s — not a bad model. 

5. Book Week, a Tribune-produced rotogravure re- 
view section, made its first appearance on September 
15. (It also appears in The Washington Post and the 
San Francisco Examiner.) By comparison with other 


newspaper book sections across the country, it must 
immediately be placed in the first rank. It is also a 
considerable advance over the old newsprint book 
section, which had outlived its most distinguished 
period. 

The obviously important thing about the New Sun- 
day Tribune is neither its new appearance nor its 
new organization. The really hard work is clearly 
being done on writing and editing, to give readers 
plenty to absorb for their 30 cents. If, to date, not all 
of it is equally good reading (some of the magazine 
articles, for example, have clearly been bought for 
name rather than content), there is at least a willing- 
ness not to underestimate the reader. Rather than 
turning to sensation or trying one more promotion 
contest, the Tribune is making an effort to be, as its 
promotion says, a good serious newspaper. 


JAMES BOYLAN 





Feiffer on a new television venture 











IT 6 TIME For IT 15 NOT THE NEWS THAT 16 IMPORTAIT WHEN DAVID BECOMES INCREASINGLY 
A SERIONS IN THIS PROGRAM. RATHER, IT IS THE WRY WE WANT 10 SHAKE HIM DAVID 
CRITICAL COMPLEX RELATIONSHIP OF THE TWO DAD WE WOULD LIKE TO CRY OUT, 
EVALUATION HEROES. THE VIEWER 1S COMPELLED "90 4OU NOT SEE HOW SAD CHET 
OF THIS TO ASK: DO THEM LIKE EACH 15? HEUP HIM, FOR HEAVENS 
SEASONS OTHER TODAU? WOvLD DAVID CAKE HELP HIME” AND WHEN) 
TV NEWS PREFER 10 WORK IN NEW EITHER CHET OR DAVIO IS 
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SECOWD, LET US LOOK AT THE WALTER 
CRONKITE SHOW, UNLIKE CHET AND 
DAVID, CRONKITE DOES NOT USE THE 
NEWS AS A BACKGROUND. CRONKITE 
1S THE NEWS. WE ONLY NEED LOOK 
AT HIM 10 KNOW THAT IT Wins HE 
WHO SENT UP GLENN, SCHIRRA AND 
CARPENTER- AND IT WAS HE WHO 

BROUGHT THEM DOWN SAFELY. 





CRONKITE 16 OUR HERO. 
THE NEWS AROUND HIM 
15 A SOCAL CLIMBER. 
THEREFORE VIET NAM 
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UNTIL ONE DAU-A TALL 
DARK STRANGER RIDES 
{NTO TOWN - IT IS 

JOHN DALY. 








BOTH. CRONKITE, PERHAPS, PLAMING 
WE FATHER ROLE, HUNTLEY AND 
BRINKLEY, His SOMBRE AND WITTY 
SONS. EACH OBSERVING WORLD 
AFFAIRS 8U HIS OWN LIGHT AND 
GAINING A DEEPER KNOWLESE OF 
HIS PLACE IN THAT WORLD AS THE 
TELEVISION SEASON PROGRESSES. 


CRONKITE SAUS $0, 
NOT WHEN VIET NAM 
EMS $D. CRONKITE 
KNOWS. TRUST CRONKITE, 
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WASHINGTON 


Journalist meets propagandist 


By BEN H. BAGDIKIAN 


A friend of mine runs a clipping service whose 
staff looks every day at every page of every daily 
newspaper published in the United States and there- 
fore has a remarkably broad, if somewhat glassy- 
eyed, view of what is printed in the American press. 
Some time ago I asked him what percentage of non- 
advertising matter (‘‘news”) in dailies is public- 
relations material or purely the output of the news 
source itself; he pointed to a pile of papers and said, 
“Pick one out.” 

From the middle of the deck, at random, I pulled 
out a paper of more than 50,000 circulation that 
would justifiably be on any reasonable list of the 
country’s fifty best and my friend dissected it while 
I watched. Combining what he knew to be public- 
relations releases with stories whose internal evidence 
made it obvious that the news-generating source it- 
self was the sole source of information, he found 
that 82 per cent of the paper’s non-advertising matter 
—local, wire and syndicate — originated completely, 
or virtually completely, with the news source itself. 

That some news is the voice of the source alone, 
untouched, is not surprising or bad. That so little of 
a good newspaper’s content shows independent initi- 
ative and development seemed strange for an industry 
that hires 50,000 fulltime editors and reporters. This 
did not surprise my friend but it did me. 

But even this experience was insufficient prepara- 
tion for the hearings of Senator J. William Fulbright 
and his Senate Foreign Relations Committee last 
summer into what was formally called “Activities of 
Nondiplomatic Representatives of Foreign Principals 





Ben H. Bagdikian’s “Washington Letter” appears 
in each issue of the Review. 


in the United States,” that is, public relations and 
lobbying in this country for foreign clients. The in- 
vestigation looked into a few public-relations concerns 
representing foreign governments and companies— 
the Hamilton Wright Organization, Selvage & Lee, 
Julius Klein—and, inevitably, into their relations 
with American news. 

News organizations themselves seemed to enjoy 
privileged sanctuary at the hearings. Whether for 
fear of offending, or because it seemed contrary to the 
First Amendment or secondary to his purpose, the 
Senator did not engage in hot pursuit of the press. 
But enough emerged to give American news organi- 
zations pause. Not many, however, paused long 
enough to report fully the proceedings’ evidence of 
commercialism in the news-selection process. 

Pursuing some of the evidence brings to light a kind 
of PR-in-the-press that a large number of editors 
consider harmless and profitable fun. One day in 
November, 1952, for example, the Miami Herald ran 
a story without credit and therefore seemingly its own: 

“Somehow dahlias, daisies, pine trees and 65-degree 
weather aren’t the picture most people visualize when 
they think of a tropical country like the Dominican 
Republic. Yet this is just what...” 

Two weeks later The Hartford Courant ran, also 
seemingly on its own: 

“Somehow dahlias, daisies, pine trees and 65-degree 
weather aren’t the picture . . .” 

This, of course, was tourism puffery (which, even 
so, bears significant political benefits for the country 
involved) taken unaltered from a foreign govern- 
ment handout. For some reason editors regard this, 
along with women’s-page, financial-page and enter- 
tainment-page puffery, ethically sound and no dis- 
service to the reader. 

A couple of years after the dahlias and daisies ap- 
peared to sprout indigenously (in many more papers 
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than just those of Miami and Hartford) there ap- 
peared an editorial, seemingly locally written, in the 
late Montpelier Evening Argus: 

“Dona Maria Martinez Trujillo, wife of General- 
issimo Rafael L. Trujillo, the fabulous four-time 
president of the Dominican Republic, has written a 
book .. .” 

This laudatory editorial, word-for-word, was 
printed also in Zanesville, Ohio, and in other papers 
from Calais, Maine, to Deming, New Mexico. All ap- 
peared to be local editors’ opinions of an obscure book. 

A year after that the New Bedford Standard-Times 
ran an editorial, seeming to be locally written. 

‘Today the Dominican Republic . . . is a bulwark of 
strength against Communism and has been widely 
cited as one of the cleanest, healthiest, happiest coun- 
tries on the globe. Guiding spirit of this fabulous 
transformation is Generalissimo Trujillo who worked 
tirelessly ...” 

At about the same time a small weekly in Moores- 
ville, North Carolina, ran an editorial called, “What 
a Great and Good Ruler Can Accomplish for a Coun- 
try,” and it began with what seemed the Mooresville 
editor’s analysis: 

“Today the Dominican Republic . . . is a bulwark of 
strength against Communism and has been widely 
cited as one of the cleanest, healthiest, happiest...” 

The innocuous dahlias and daisies were gifts from 
Trujillo’s New York agent, the late Harry Klemfuss. 
The editorial on the book of Mrs. Trujillo, wife of the 
fabulous four-time president, was also compliments of 
Mr. Klemfuss through the services of a syndicate 
called U. S. Press Association, Inc., which received 
$125 from Klemfuss to send out the editorial to its 
list of 1,300 dailies and weeklies (who get a batch of 
editorials free every week). The “cleanest, healthiest, 
happiest country” editorial came via the same route 
with the help of $125 of Trujillo’s money. The 
Montpelier paper had two other editorials on its 
page with the one urging purchase of Mrs. Trujillo’s 
book. One editorial told readers to use reflectorized 
tape on their car bumpers to prevent accidents; the 
other told how American baby foods had produced 
good in the world. These last two were also with the 
compliments of U. S. Press Association (which had 
been paid $125 each by manufacturers, respectively, 
of reflectorized tape and of American baby foods). 
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For those interested, U.S. Press Association has raised 


its fee to $175 to get editorials into local papers and 
the proprietor, Robert Nelson Taylor, says he will 
send out only conservative editorials and does not 
serve papers he considers New Deal or New Frontier. 

If one looked further into the activities of Trujillo’s 
publicity agent, one finds that on September 13, 1955, 
the New Orleans Item carried an interview in New 
Orleans with Klemfuss in which the paid agent of 
Trujillo praised Trujillo as a leading fighter against 
communism in the Western Hemisphere. The story 
was written, but not signed, by a reporter for the 
Item, Roland Von Kurnatowski, who, according to 
Klemfuss records and his own admission, was paid 
more than $500 by Klemfuss to place this and other 
pro-Trujillo stories in the Jtem. Kurnatowski was the 
Item’s Latin American editor. He says the paper 
knew and approved of his relations with Klemfuss 
and Trujillo. 

If, further, one inspected the Klemfuss file in the 
Foreign Agents Registration Section of the Depart- 
ment of Justice he would find that in 1958 there 
were two provocative entries about Trujillo expendi- 
tures in the United States: “August, 1958... United 
Press reporting assignment, $75,” and “June 20, INS 
Special Services Division, $226.20.” And thereby 
hangs a tale. 

Senator Fulbright drew out part of this tale. Hearst’s 
International News Service, before its purchase by 
United Press, turned over its reporters to commercial 
clients who paid a fee. The reporters would ask news 
sources questions the private client ordered and put 
together a report. For additional fees, INS put the 
client’s material on its news wire-—or at least the 
records of the Trujillo regime indicate that INS did 
this for him at $2,000 a month and offered to continue 
to send Trujillo material as news to its wire-service 
customers under the byline of an INS editor. 

This arrangement paralleled another Trujillo news 
alliance in this country. On February 5, 1959, an 
agent of Trujillo handed $750,000 in cash to Alexan- 
der L. Guterma, president of the Mutual Broadcasting 
System, in return for which Guterma agreed to have 
Mutual broadcast to the American people every day 
a minimum of 14 minutes of “news” desired by Tru- 
jillo. Guterma ultimately went to jail and Mutual 
stopped the agreement. INS never made so large a 
haul, so far as the record shows, but it did offer for 
sale both its reporters and space on its “news” tickers. 

United Press became United Press International 
when it absorbed INS in 1958, but for at least a genera- 
tion it, too, had had a Special Service Bureau, which 
also made its reporters and photographers available 
to non-journalistic clients. It has now stopped this. 


RE eT FRE 


——————— 


There is no evidence that UPI ever put the client 
reports on its news wires. Ear] Johnson, editor of UPI, 
one of the most conscientious editors in the trade, was 
a good UPI soldier at the hearing but he brought to 
mind a father standing up for a wayward son being 
arraigned for breaking and entering. He had to 
watch the committee put in the record such promo- 
tional letters as this: 

“Do you know that United Press International, 
through its Special Service Bureau, can obtain author- 
itative and completely accurate information to help 
solve your decision-making problems? Through this 
3ureau the reporting facilities of the world’s largest 
news gathering organizations are made available to 
private industry on a commercial basis. UPI reporters 
on the scene can interview the proper official . . .” 

Johnson later said that UPI would let reporter and 
subject know when inquiry was made for a private 
client, that it would undertake no tasks for foreign 
governments and that client material never had been 
put on the UPI wire and would never be. 

One major public-relations operator in Washington 
told me why he used UPI’s Special Service Bureau 
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“All set, chief — three public relations agency news 
stories praising Chiang, and an editorial blasting 
Kennedy for managing the news.”’ 


for taking PR photographs — clients signing govern- 
ment contracts or conferring with Cabinet members. 

“There are a hundred of these affairs going on in 
Washington every day and it’s a lucky man who can 
get an editor to look at one. If I hired a commercial 
photographer it would be the next day before he 
could deliver the glossy and at UPI I'd have to stand 
in line at the Picture Editor’s desk. When I used UPI 
to take the PR shot their own photographer processed 
the shot the same day, along with his news pictures, 
and he dropped my shot on the Picture Editor’s desk. 
I really don’t think the Picture Editor picked our 
PR shot because his own photographer took it. But 
what made the difference was that we were in the 
UPI shop the same day as the event and we knew our 
picture would be on the Picture Editor’s desk among 
the candidates. That’s the biggest single hurdle and 
using UPI Special Service took care of it. About a 
year ago UPI told us the PR work was interfering 
with their getting news shots and they transferred 
the whole PR operation to an outside commercial 
outfit. This took away the advantage of using UPI 
and I haven’t used it since.” 

Johnson was asked if any UPI reporters in Wash- 
ington had been given Special Service assignments 
and Johnson replied, “If so, I have no recollection.” 
He may have been thinking only of UPI men in 
Washington doing public-relations chores (as opposed 
to assignments from journalistic organizations) . 
There have been in fact UPI Special Service assign- 
ments to Washington correspondents from corpora- 
tions and publications, both foreign and domestic. 

There is an important technical meaning to UPI’s 
Special Service Bureau assigninents in Washington 
because, in a sense, the existence of the Bureau could 
impede UPI’s freedom of journalistic movement in 
the Capital on its conventional rounds. The basic 
accreditation in Washington is to the Congressional 
Press Gallery, Rule 2 of which states: 

“Members of the Press Galleries of Congress shall 
not, as long as they remain members of the Gallery, 
engage in paid advertising, publicity, or promotion 
work for any individual, corporation or organization.” 

This rule is taken seriously by the Gallery’s Stand- 
ing Committee, which is composed of correspondents 
operating by sufferance of Cengress. Six years ago, 
Standing Committee questions led to the resignation, 
temporarily, of Marguerite Higgins, then of the Nez 
York Herald Tribune, while she promoted a tooth 
paste. More recently, Drew Pearson had to promise 
to stop plugging a throat gargle. As a result of the 
Fulbright hearings, the Standing Committee repri- 
manded Glen Everett, correspondent for Religious 


News Service, because he had prepared a memo 
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for Selvage & Lee. The committee is also inquiring 
into the standing of the correspondent of the Jewish 
Telegraph Agency, not because of his activities but 
because of possible connections of his agency to lob- 
bying and public-relations activities. This last would 
seem to be pertinent to UPI, whose case some mem- 
bers of the Standing Committee have been studying 
informally. 

One of the troublesome aspects of UPI’s Special 
Service Bureau is that some UPI correspondents in 
Washington did not even know it existed until they 
read about the Fulbright hearings. Neither did the 
Senators, some of whom plainly had misgivings. By 
their questions they showed concern over past rela- 
tions with UPI correspondents to whom they might 
conceivably have given confidential information 
while the correspondent, unknowingly, was really on a 
private mission for a political enemy. UPI says this 
has not happened. But in state capitals, UPI Special 
Services has contracted to ask key state legislators 
their intentions on banking legislation, on behalf of a 
non-journalistic client with interests in banking laws. 

The possibilities are disturbing, especially in the 
light of this exchange between Fulbright and C. Ed- 
monds Allen, manager of UPI’s Special Service Bur- 
eau, about chores for public-relations firms. 


FuLsricHt: You take no responsibility as to who 
their clients are? 

ALLEN: That is correct, Sir. 

Futsricut: And therefore, certainly your report- 
ers could not know who they are working for in per- 
forming an assignment given to them by Special Serv- 
ices, could they?” 

ALLEN: That is correct, Sir. 

FuLBriGHT: And also, therefore, the person whom 
the person [reporter} is contacting in the course of 
his assignment naturally wouldn’t know either, would 
he? 

ALLEN: That is correct. 


No one brought up at the hearing a major danger 
in selling reporters’ entrees: the power to make things 
happen merely by asking questions. UPI charges its 
private clients $50 a month retainer and a per-assign- 
ment fee. It could be worth several times $50 for 
private parties 





corporations, business associations, 
labor unions —to have a national wire service ask a 
pointed question of a key government official. The act 
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of a national news organization in asking a question 
has one primary meaning to an experienced news 
source: This matter is in danger of becoming hot 
national news. No matter what the answer, or if 
there is no answer at all, the political status quo after 
the question is not the same as before. 

There is a recognized danger in any newsgatherer’s 
being under obligation to a news source. When UPI’s 
Johnson said he would fire a reporter who did public- 
relations work on the side, Senator Fulbright looked 
up in blue-eyed innocence and said gently: 

“IT don’t understand why... you don’t feel that 
way about UPI itself.” 

Public-relations firms play a substantial role in the 
world of news, as both they and news organizations 
are forever reiterating. It is perfectly obvious that the 
job of collecting the day’s news must include public- 
relations offerings. But this is legitimate, so far as 
significant news and obligation to the reader is con- 
cerned, only if the press is knowing, discriminating, 
and ruthless in its selection of such material. 

What happens when the newsgatherer is under 
contract to serve Stan the PR man when he has cash 
in hand at the same time that he is under moral obli- 
gation to be ruthless with Stan the PR Man when he 
appears with press release in hand? Or more realisti- 
cally, when Stan the PR Man’s client is involved, 
along with many less articulate parties in a news 
situation? 

The traditional defense of a double standard has 
been that when the newsgatherer puts on his news 
hat he then proceeds to bite the hand that feeds him. 
UPI does not let its reporters individually test this 
thesis but apparently sees no ethical problem in com- 
mitting the reporters as a body. One is reminded that 
when some old pals from the past showed up at the 
White House to rake in some patronage, a newly in- 
stalled President walked in and announced: 
| “Gentlemen, Chet Arthur of New York and Ches- 
ter A. Arthur, President of the United States, are 
two different persons. Good day.” 

UPI was further embarrassed when names of a 
couple of its editors appeared as beneficiaries of the 
sources whose material they put out as UPI service. 
Jack Woliston, feature editor of UPI News Service, 
was the subject of letters by Hamilton Wright to Mex- 

ican and South African government clients urging 
them to give Woliston free, first-class, all-expense- 
paid vacations. “On a recent visit to Mexico,” Wright 
told South Africa, “one of these editors wrote five 
stories —used another five written by us and literally 
flooded the U.S.A. with excellent photographs about 
tourism in Mexico. This man is Jack Woliston, Exec- 
utive News Editor, United Press International of New 


York ... We have approached Mr. Woliston about a 
trip to South Africa. The answer is ‘yes.’ It is ‘yes,’ to 
his superiors.” 

On January 27, 1961, Wright urged the govern- 
ment of Mexico to give another UPI editor a free 
trip to that country. “He is: Harold Blumenfeld, Edi- 
tor of UPI News Photos... and Mrs. Blumenfeld. . . 
They are using our pictures on Mexico regularly.” 
Wright’s office records show that Wright paid $1,500 
for the Blumenfelds’ vacation. Neither man refuted 
this testimony, though given an opportunity. 

If UPI was embarrassed by such exposure it may 
be because the printed media — the old INS excepted 
—set themselves higher standards than, for example, 
the theater newsreels, which also figured in the testi- 
mony. By any standards of ethics and news selection, 
the United States must have the most slovenly news- 
reels in the world. It is almost impossible to see a 
newsreel in an American movie house that does not 
have a commercial plug carried as news. Some are 
entirely press agentry. And it pays. 

Hamilton Wright, an expert in supplying grist for 
this mill, says a “documentary” or short subject may 
cost his foreign client $10,000 to $50,000 to produce. 
He then sells this to a major film distributor for $1. 
The film distributor’in turn sells it for profit to movie 
houses for varying rentals. Or the PR firm, or a for- 
eign government directly, may pay a distributing out- 
fit a flat fee, on the order of $2.50 to $12.50 per place- 
ment, to get the PR film run on local television 
stations. The odds are overwhelming that any slack- 
time, and perhaps a prime-time, “documentary” seen 
on local television was made and paid for by someone 
looking for free publicity or public indoctrination. In 
most cases, there is no indication who made the film. 

The relationship between the men who decide what 
will be seen by the public and the PR firms who 
want them to peddle the stuff is extraordinarily con- 
genial. Jack Kuhne selects short subject films for 
Twentieth Century-Fox and is a friend of Hamilton 
Wright. When Wright made some foreign propa- 
ganda films, two of Kuhne’s sons were used on the 
crews, one at $250 a week, the other at $600. Max 
Klein, of MGM News of the Day and Hearst Metro- 
tone News, was put forward by Wright for a free 
trip to Mexico with his wife because, Wright in- 
formed Mexico, “He has used every single newsreel 
story we have sent him on Mexico.” Klein, in ac- 
knowledging the free vacation plans, told Wright, 
“I intend to keep this sub rosa.” 

The status of Nationalist China and the offshore 
islands is a delicate one and on occasion has threat- 
ened the peace. Charles Baily, short-subject sales man- 
ager for Warner Brothers, planning what to tell the 







How it’s done 


Excerpts from the 1958-1959 publicity con- 
tract proposal submitted by the Hamilton 
Wright Organization to the Republic of China 
(as reproduced in Part 7 of the Fulbright hear- 
ings, March 25, 1963): 













































The Hamilton Wright Organization will 
write a minimum of twenty (20) feature arti- 
cles. These will be syndicated to a minimum of 
200 newspapers — through newspaper syndi- 
cates. 

Many of these articles will appear under the 
names of members of the syndicate for whom 
they work; also under the names of staff writers 
for newspapers .. . 

We have worked with these [syndicate} edi- 
tors for more than 35 years. They know us — 
we know them. Many of these editors give us 
direct assignments. In 75% of the releases, nei- 
ther the editor of the newspaper — nor the 
newspaper reader — HAS ANY KNOWLEDGE OF 
WHERE THE MATERIAL ORIGINATED. Only the 
editor of the syndicate knows... 





{On previous year’s performance: } 
We produced two tape recordings which were 
broadcast by NBC’s week-end “MONITOR” 
program from coast to coast. One was an inter- 
view with Gen. Chen of the Chinese Air Force. 
The other was the Chinese Army “Hill-billy” 
Band (recreation unit). 

Instead of producing two (2) ten-minute 
motion picture short subjects and getting them 
used on 100 television stations (as per our guar- 
antee) we produced one (1) 30-minute short 
subject and syndicated it to stations from coast 
to coast. At this writing 58 stations have played 
it (equal to 174 stations running two 10-minute 
shorts) . 

Instead of producing three full page picture 
layouts for syndication by Associated Press and 
King Feature Syndicate, we produced four. 

A. RICE HARVEST 

(King Feature Syndicate) 

B. EAST-WEST HIGH WAY 

(King Feature Syndicate) 
C. FORMOSA STANDS GUARD 
(Associated Press) 
D. TAIWAN’S TRAVELING OPERA 
(King Feature Syndicate) 

Our publicity guarantee — our total produc- 
tion in newspaper, magazine, newsreel, televi- 
sion, theatrical short subject was. . . .$2,000,000 
We actually have produced over. . $3,500,000 
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film audience about the issue, wrote to Wright, who 
was getting about $300,000 a year from the Nation- 
alist Chinese government to push its line: “You know 
what we can use and I will leave it to your judgment.” 

This congeniality between axe-grinders and “news” 
executives extended to feature syndicates. Louis 
Messolonghetis, of King Features Syndicate, was en- 
tertained by Mexico. To assure Mexico that the vaca- 
tion had paid off, Wright sent them tearsheets of an 
eight-column newspaper feature page on Mexico sent 
out by King Features. Courtland Smith, an editor of 
Central Press Association, a branch of King Features, 
himself sent proofs to Mexico “to show how we have 
made good use of Hamilton Wright’s photos on half 
a dozen occasions during recent weeks. These par- 
ticular pages were included in our service to nearly 
100 daily papers throughout the United States. The 
feature story went to more than 200.” 

The next day Smith wrote to Wright: “Dear Ham, 
We had a terrific week in Mexico . . . The suite at the 
Hilton was lavish... You told me the government 
would pick up the full tab, so we signed for every- 
thing.” On another occasion Smith told Wright that 
to accommodate a request by the Nationalist China 
PR man Smith would eliminate the signs that the 
material originated as PR for a foreign government 
and would substitute “the large KSF slug you said 
might be helpful.” 

These executives are gatekeepers of American 
news. PR men who know the field know that they 
are far more important than the editors of individual 
newspapers, not only because they can dump their 
material into news channels wholesale, which they do, 
but also because the material usually reaches the indi- 
vidual newspaper, magazine, or station with the slug 
of the distributing organization — implying that it 
is the result of their own initiative and reporting. As 
Hamilton Wright told his client, Nationalist China: 

“This material will be released direct to the follow- 
ing syndicates who service 95 per cent of all the news- 
papers in the U.S.A. These syndicates ‘sell’ their serv- 
ices to the largest and smallest newspapers, supplying 
them with pictures (wirephotos), Sunday features, 
articles on every subject, rotogravure layouts, etc. 
We have worked with these editors for more than 35 
years. They know us— we know them. In 75 per cent 
of the releases, neither the editor of the newspaper — 
nor the newspaper reader—HAS ANY KNOWL.- 
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EDGE WHERE THE MATERIAL ORIGINAT- 
ED. Only the editor of the syndicate knows.” 

The upper-case letters are Mr. Wright’s. 

The elder Mr. Wright is prone to exaggerate. For 
example, he claimed that every foot of newsreel film 
from Nationalist China and the offshore islands seen 
anywhere in the United States, movie houses or 
television, for a period of five crucial years, was 
straight PR processed by him. He is not strictly accu- 
rate on this. Not every bit was his, only most of it. 

PR-in-the-news cannot be dismissed as merely a 
self-serving fantasy created by public relations men, 
intent on promoting themselves with unearned credit. 
There is much of this, to be sure, and PR clients are 
notoriously gullible to the meaningless scrapbook and 
inflated claims of influence. But the impact of press 
agentry in the news is all too real. There is too much 
evidence of effective tainting of the wellsprings and 
conduits of news. The largely anonymous men who 
control the syndicate and wire service copy desks and 
the central wirephoto machines determine at a single 
decision what millions will see and hear. Whether they 
are properly trained and selected for this responsi- 
bility — and many of them are less discriminating 
than editors on individual papers who must work 
with what these gatekeepers send them — is one issue. 
But there seems little doubt that these gatekeepers 
preside over an operation in which an appalling 
amount of press agentry sneaks in the back door of 
American journalism and marches untouched out the 

front door as “news.” 

Some clandestine PR operations put local editors 
at a severe disadvantage. The Fulbright Committee 
determined that the PR firm of Selvage & Lee, under 
a contract with Portuguese interests to spend up to 
$500,000 a year to push the line that Portuguese ad- 
ministration of the African Colonies of Angola and 
Mozambique is enlightened and happy, created a 
dummy “Portuguese-American” committee in Boston 
and then used it as a lobbying and pressure group. 
When Senator Gore of Tennessee made a speech ask- 
ing that American guns not be used in killing Afri- 
cans, the Washington office of Selvage & Lee 
composed a letter-to-the-editor implying that the 
Senator was arguing against anti-Communism in Af- 
rica and stating explicitly that this was the letter of 
an American citizen group. It sent the letter to Boston 
to have it mailed to 162 newspapers in districts where 
Senator Gore runs for election. It also ran a letter 
campaign against Philip Potter of the Baltimore Sun. 
Against this type of operation editors can exercise only 
normal skepticism and rules of relevancy. 

But it is not all so blind nor unwitting. The Na- 
tional Editorial Association, NEA (not to be confused 


with the syndicate, Newspaper Enterprise Association, 
no relation) represents 6,200 smaller papers in the 
country, including 500 dailies. In January, 1963, they 
sent a junket of more than fifty newspaper editors 
through Africa, where Selvage & Lee paid for the trip 
through Angola. Attached to the trip and identified 
as representing the “South Sioux City (Nebraska) 
Star,” was Paul Wagner, who was of great help to 
his fellow newspapermen in deciding what to see and 
what it meant. He provided them with fact sheets 
and stories about conditions in Angola. Wagner was 
in fact the publisher of the small Nebraska paper until 
1951. But he is now an account executive for Selvage 
& Lee and is a paid propagandist for the Portuguese 
interests in Angola. 

After that, Selvage & Lee purchased at something 
under $2,500 a two-page spread of NEA’s publica- 
tion, Publisher’s Auxiliary, to run rhapsodic pieces in 
news type by NEA editors and by Wagner himself, all 
of them on the wonders of life and times in Angola 
(but nothing from the few editors on the junket who 
caught on to the PR operation and objected). 

This is not a freak combination of what purports 
to be a serious editorial association of newspapers 
and direct PR insertion into the news. Publishers’ 
Auxiliary regularly runs a service for PR firms, cor- 
porations, utility industries, and others, whereby a 
mat will be sent to any of the 14,000 papers receiving 
the publication who asks for it, this mat being a PR 
plug for the product or publicity line of the firm 
that pays Publishers’ Auxiliary. This is nothing clan- 
destine. It is free to the newspaper; it plugs some- 
thing any editor of normal intelligence can detect; 
and two previous handlers get paid to send it out. As 
an executive for Selvage & Lee said of the editors 
who get such material and print it: 

“The people who print it... they know that they 
are getting it free... . They are not so naive.” 

It may be time for the executives of great news 
organizations to reconsider the role of public relations 
in the news. Public relations is useful but it has taken 
over some editorial functions. That it would try to do 
this is inevitable and it must be said that public-rela- 
tions men are far clearer in their objectives than are 
editors and publishers. The PR men are bound to fur- 
ther the interests of their clients and they, at least are 
doing what they are getting paid to do. They don’t 
have the responsibility of editors and news executives, 
who arrogate to themselves a crucial and exalted po- 
sition in American democracy and who insist they 
exist and are paid primarily to protect the reader’s 
interests in a fair presentation of the significant news. 

PR is not going to disappear. But one first step in 
keeping it under control might be an intense course 


for newspapermen and editors on the way PR actu- 
ally works. This would include not just the sociologi- 
cal treatises on publicity but some of the backdoor 
minuets glimpsed briefly in the Fulbright hearings. 

The news editor today is lighting manager of a stage 
from which the audience hears innumerable wild 
sounds and the thump of falling bodies. To illuminate 
this multifarious action intelligibly is difficult at best. 
It is so difficult that the lighting manager is often be- 
deviled by a peculiar habit on the news stage: some of 
the actors carry their own spotlights. These actors, 
like good PR men, turn their own light on themselves 
when they look good, often at considerable expense to 
themselves and with many asides to the audience on 
how much light they contribute to this shadowy 
world. There are times, however, when these actors 
are up to some villainy or else their suspenders have 
just broken, at which point they prudently turn off 
their light or shine it at someone else. Thus, at the 
most crucial points in the news drama, the function 
of PR and of the press may be diametrically opposed: 
The PR men are paid to prevent exposure of the client 
when he is in significant error or disability; the press 
is paid to do precisely the opposite. This is so obvious 
that some of the press has forgotten it. 

There were many ironies in the Fulbright hearings. 
One was that despite some of the dubious techniques 
of the PR men, they came out looking better than 
the press, because technically they obviously were do- 
ing an effective job to attain their ends and too many 
in the press were doing a deficient job in pursuing 
theirs. 

Further, publications and broadcasters are plainly 
giving away something they should sell — advertising. 
Hamilton Wright promised China $6 of free news 
space in American media for every $1 China paid 
him. (He also told China to keep this quiet, maybe 
because Wright offered South Africa only 5-to-1.) 

Beyond that: The failures of the system were 
brought out by a Congressional committee, gentle 
though it was to the press, and not by the press itself. If 
any reforms come from it, they follow outside expo- 
sure, not self-policing. This does not bode well for the 
traditional insistence that government should leave 
the press alone because the press can govern itself. 

The final irony was that not so long ago many news 
organizations were complaining bitterly, and some- 
times justifiably, that their own government was man- 
aging the news. And yet large news organizations, 
central in our system of information, not only did 
not seem to mind but actively assisted (and profited 
financially) when news to the American people was 
managed by foreign governments and private special 
pleaders. 
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Strike—with ukuleles 


The first strike in Hawaii daily newspaper history 
began June 21, 1963. While the usual differences 
existed over wages, duration of contracts, welfare 
benefits, and other cost items, management and labor 
seemed to be most at odds over a rather esoteric issue 
—the publishers’ desire to restore a two-day waiting 
period before sick-leave benefits went into effect. De- 
spite management and union claims to the contrary, 
the strike ended inconclusively, on August 7, 1963, 
forty-six days after it began. In October the threat 
of a new walkout was raised by the printers’ dissatis- 
faction with aspects of the memorandum of agree- 
ment, which ended the strike pending the signing of 
contracts. 

The strike had affected the state’s two largest daily 
newspapers: the morning Honolulu Advertiser and 
the afternoon Honolulu Star-Bulletin, as well as their 
jointly owned production facility — the Hawaii News 
Agency—and their separately owned commercial 
printing divisions. The Advertiser has a circulation 
of 100,000 and the Star-Bulletin’s circulation is 62,- 
000; their joint Sunday edition has 143,000. 

The seven unions involved, representing more than 
800 employees, included the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union (controlling 
some circulation department workers) and the Ha- 
wali Newspaper Guild, locals of the typographers, 
lithographers, pressmen, and photoengravers, and a 
one-man unit of the International Association of 
Machinists. 

The strike virtually eliminated the regular daily 
newspaper from Hawaii. In Honolulu the only dailies 
to continue publishing were the bilingual Hawaii 
Times and Hawaii Hochi (each with a circulation 
of 12,000) who enlarged their English-language news 
sections but mostly remained written in Japanese. The 
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only other daily newspaper in the state, the Hilo Trib- 
une-Herald (also with a circulation of 12,000) pub- 
lished on the island of Hawaii 200 miles from Hono- 
lulu, put out a limited special “Honolulu edition” 
until distribution costs and other problems put an 
end to the operation. 

Despite the length of the strike, an “aloha” atmos- 
phere generally prevailed. Casually dressed men and 
women maintained picket lines around the midtown 
Advertiser-owned building that houses the news- 
papers, the two wire-service bureaus and radio sta- 
tion KGU. There was no violence. Many of the pick- 
eters strummed ukuleles, and sang and danced 
impromptu hulas, occasionally aided by a volunteer 
band of strolling musicians who were members of the 
striking unions. Editors who crossed the line waved 
and frequently chatted with pickets. The union’s joint 
strike strategy committee (JSSC), which directed 
operations for the workers, got the nickname “joint- 
think.” After the strike’s end a company spokesman 
suggested that a more apt title would have been 
‘‘jointsqueeze.” 

Although Hawaii radio and television are for the 
most part still in the rip-and-read stage of broad- 
cast journalism, attempts were made at more sophis- 
ticated coverage during the strike. The editors of the 
struck papers participated in television round-table 
discussions and served as commentators regularly on 
“newspaper of the air” programs. Some other news- 
men were also hired by the stations. One enterprising 
station, KTRG-TV, had its strike newsmen cull the 
AP wire early each morning and duplicate a two- 
page headline sheet for free distribution in restau- 
rants. Henry Kaiser’s KHUH radio and television 
stations did an exceptional job; they supplemented 
their news staffs by employing on a full-time basis 





seven of the striking newsmen and stepping up their 
news coverage accordingly. 

The then recently settled New York newspaper 
strike was virtually ignored in later phases, although 
management alluded to it in the initial stages of the 
dispute, attempting to use the length and cost of the 
New York strike as a propaganda weapon. Adver- 
tiser publisher Thurston Twigg-Smith said that the 
management package offered was “far better than 
New York newspapermen settled for after more than 
one hundred days of striking.” Just before the strike 
the Hawaii newspapers also played up vacationing 
New York Mayor Robert Wagner’s statements at a 
Honolulu press luncheon describing the bad effects of 
the strike in his city. But in the end, as an Advertiser 
editorial in the first post-strike issue noted, “the recent 
New York strike —as far as subsequent negotiations 
in Honolulu were concerned — might as well have oc- 
cured on the moon.” 

During and after the strike, organized labor made 
much of the concerted action among the seven news- 
paper unions. The AFL-CIO News referred to “an 
unprecedented demonstration of unity and joint bar- 
gaining;” the Guild Reporter called it a “new chap- 
ter in newspaper union unity.” But for all that, tra- 
ditional inter-union rivalry was present. The typog- 
raphers’ strike authorization came some time after 
four of the other unions involved had voted to walk 
out, and had worked without contracts. As in New 
York, the typographers at first rejected the back-to- 
work agreement, a rejection that angered many of 
the other strikers. Only after a second and secret bal- 
lot did the ITU local reverse itself. 

One of the most hotly disputed questions during 
the strike was the role of Jack Hall. Head of the 
ILWU, Hall is a vigorous leader eager to expand his 
union into white-collar offices. Supposedly he had 
been called in originally by the unions as an expert on 
pension plans. But when the strike began he repre- 
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sented the, ninety circulation department workers 
belonging to his union. Later Hall was appointed one 
of the three-man labor negotiating team. A month 
after the strike began Time magazine (July 19) called 
it a contest of wills between Chinn Ho (former Adver- 
tiser director and stockholder who now owns stock in 
and is president of the Star-Bulletin as well as presi- 
dent of the Hilo Tribune-Herald) and Jack Hall. 
Other strike leaders and many rank-and-filers denied 
this and contended that “Hall was only one of the 
union negotiators.” But Hall clearly was more than 
this, although his exact role remains ambiguous. One 
indication is the fact that prior to the reopening of 
the contract talks that led to a settlement Hall and 
Ho met for an extended talk. Probably The New 
York Times summed it up best when it said that Hall 
played “a key role.” 

Unlike other recent newspaper strikes the Hawaii 
one aroused little interest, and coverage of it on the 
mainland can be described at best as indifferent. In 
this instance, the nation’s press virtually ignored what 
amounted to a statewide stoppage in publication. 


DANIEL J. LEAB 


Mississippi: determined lady 


Hazel Brannon Smith of Lexington, Mississippi, has 
established an unparalleled record of perseverance 
and tenaciiy. As publisher and editor of the weekly 
Lexington Advertiser and Durant News, both in 
Holmes County, Mississippi, she has been battling 
what she sees as injustices close at hand for more 
than twenty years. In return, she and her papers have 
felt the hostility of official and unofficial powers of 
the community. For nine years, she has had to fight 
advertising boycotts and personal vilification; time 
and again, she has had to raise money at the eleventh 
hour to keep publishing. 

Mrs. Smith, an alumna of the University of Ala- 
bama school of journalism, first came to Holmes 
County, in a part of Mississippi devoted primarily to 
farming, in 1936, when she bought the Durant paper. 
Seven years later she acquired the century-old 
Advertiser in the larger county seat town of Lex- 
ington. Together, her papers had a circulation of a 
little more than 4,000. 

Early in her career, Mrs. Smith (then Miss Bran- 
non) campaigned successfully against gambling and 
liquor racketeering. After the war, she turned her 
attention to what had become a growing concern — 
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equal application of the laws to all citizens. In 1946, 
during the trial of whites charged with killing a Negro. 
she was found in contempt of court for interviewing 
his widow. In 1954, she protested editorially the sher- 
iff’s brutality and shooting of Negroes, and was sued 
for $57,500. Later in the year, a jury awarded the sher- 
iff $10,000. But in November, 1955, the Mississippi 
Supreme Court threw out the judgment — affirming 
Mrs. Smith’s right to print the facts. This has been 
but one of many such incidents she has had to fight 
out. One of the losses was the dismissal of her hus- 
band from his job as hospital administrator in 1956. 

Although Mrs, Smith has received national pub- 
licity and awards, her pressing concerns have been 
close to home. By 1957, local advertising volume was 
down 50 per cent, a loss only partly compensated for 
by the continuance of such outside advertisers as util- 
ity companies, including Mississippi Power & Light 
and Southern Bell Telephone. She has also received 
other encouragement in Mississippi — a commenda- 
tion by the Mississippi State Press Association and, a 
gradual increase in the circulation of her papers, 
which are now near 5,000. This gain came despite 
the founding in 1958 of a rival weekly in Lexington, 
the Herald, supported by the local White Citizens 
Council. 

Now, in 1963, Mrs. Smith continues the fight. Amid 
all the lodge-meeting notices, school news, and chit- 
chat typical of the small weekly, she continues to 
report on injustices and to taunt racists. Here is a 
sampling of recent comment: 


Editorial, June 20, 1963: Do Mississippians today, 
as Sir Winston {Churchill} put it so beautifully, have 
“the habit of liberty?” 

There was a time, almost a decade ago, when we 
Missis*i~ dians were free... we did have the habit of 
liberty. Newspaper editors were free to write editori- 
ally about anything in the world, giving our honest 
opinions, and there was no fear of economic reprisals 
or boycott. Today a newspaper editor thinks a long 
time before he writes anything that can be construed 
as controversial. ... 

The editor of this newspaper has opposed the 
racist Citizens’ Council from the very beginning — 
not because we oppose racial integrity and constitu- 
tional government they now claim to foster — but 
because in 1954 we recognized it as a serious threat 
to the personal freedom, peace and security of every 
living Mississippian— and its potential as a real 
Gestapo to take over the state. It is the individual 
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freedom of our friends and readers we have been 
and are fighting for.... 

Our personal opposition to the Citizen’s Council 
(although we have a large number of personal friends 
who belong to it) has been vindicated time after time 
in the past nine years as one after another good Mis- 
sissippian has been smeared, lied about and given the 
CC treatment — many of them now living in other 
communities or other states. 

That we have survived at all is a miracle that we 
attribute only to God — but if He is for us we know 
it makes no difference who is against us. 

God willing, we shall endure. 


Letter to the editor of the Meridian, Mississippi, 
Star, printed in the Advertiser of June 26, 1963: 

I was shocked and appalled to see a false and 
libelous circular which is being passed undercover 
by certain members of the Lexington Citizens’ Coun- 
cil around Lexington and other towns in Holmes 
County.... 

People who saw the picture of the circular thought 
it had been printed in the Meridian Star. Both the 
picture and the cutlines under it gave a completely 
false and misleading impression. You know, and I 
know, the picture did NOT appear in the Star, but 
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that it was taken by one of your staff members and 
later sold by Frank Long, your then state editor, to 
Paul Tardy, editor of the Holmes County Herald, 
for $25.00, and paid for by a check which was cashed 
in your office. The cutlines under the picture pre- 
sumably were added by Tardy or some of his asso- 
ciates and/or conspirators. . . . 

What I am asking now...is that you publish a 
disavowal [of the circular} in the Star, saying The 
Meridian Star had nothing to do with its prepa- 
ration, printing or distribution, either in Holmes 
County or elsewhere in the state...I believe your 
own sense of decency and fairness will call for these 
corrections . . . [EDITORS’ NOTE: The Star did not 
make the correction. } 


Editorial, same issue: Some editors and newspapers, 
who seek responsibly to do their jobs, have been 
called integrationist, scalawag, nigger lovers, pinkos, 
communist, and a wide variety of less printable epi- 
thets. We have been called some of them ourselves. 
But saying it doesn’t make it so. 

Most of us, including this editor, will continue to 
write and print what we believe will add to the gen- 
eral knowledge and understanding of our readers, 
thereby serving the general welfare of our communi- 
ties and state. If what we print, either in the way of 
news or editorial comment, helps our readers to just 
a little better understand what is happening in our 
world today, then our efforts have not been in vain. 





National: Passing marks 


In a line of duty, Review correspondents in ten big 
metropolitan areas sat down in August and September 
and monitored local radio and television news broad- 
casts emanating from about 50 stations. They were 
asked to measure what they heard and saw against 
the elementary standards of the code of Radio-Tele- 
vision News Directors Association : 

1. Material should be judged on news merit alone. 

2. Presentation should be “accurate, factual, in 
good taste, and without bias.” 

3. The words “bulletin” and “flash” should be 
limited to their proper use. 

4. Commentary and analysis should be clearly 
identified. 


5. Editorials should not be mixed with factual re- 
porting. 

6. Race, creed, and color should be mentioned only 
when necessary to the meaning of a story. 

On all counts, nearly all the stations heard got pass- 
ing marks. The few exceptions centered on the ex- 
cessive use of “bulletin” and occasional minor sus- 
picions of bias in station-written “bridge” material. 

That was the bright side. But none of the corres- 
pondents could resist adding less formal reactions. 
They were not entirely pleased. 

Noise: Correspondents in five cities complained of 
bells, clicking machines, sirens, echo chambers, and 
other “gimmicks” used with news programs. Among 
the cases cited were those of WISM, Madison; 
WKAY, Louisville; WLEE, Richmond; and a num- 
ber of the independent stations in Salt Lake City and 
San Francisco. 

Initiative: Too many stations, the correspondents 
indicated, rely on newspaper judgments of news. One 
correspondent, a newspaperman, said he had heard 
typographical errors from his stories repeated over the 
air. Aside from sheer pirating of news, there was also 
considerable reliance on newspaper stories even when 
stations were doing on-the-air interviews. 

Also noted was almost exclusive reliance on wire- 
service copy. The Cleveland correspondent, for ex- 
ample, noted that of five major radio stations he mon- 
itored, only one, KYW (Westinghouse), seemed to 
do much independent reporting. 

Monotony: The correspondents probably subjected 
themselves to more broadcasts than the average lis- 
tener. Yet their testimony about repetitiveness cannot 
be entirely discounted. Almost to a man, they found 
the content of the broadcasts lacking in detail and, 
repeated verbatim, hour after hour. 


Finally, the correspondents listed a number of sta- 
tions that they excepted from the major criticisms. 
Three typical cases: 

WRVA, Richmond (independent, affiliated with 
NBC) : Develops much of its own material, and of- 
fers good coverage of city council and legislature. 

KCBS, San Francisco (owned by CBS) : Takes the 
news seriously, but without pomp and with an occa- 
sional trace of wit. 

WHO and WHO.-TV Des Moines (Central Broad- 
casting Company, affiliated with NBC) : These pow- 
erful stations present good statewide coverage, espe- 
cially on farm news. 

These are by no means all of the stations making 
good news efforts, even in the limited number of areas 
surveyed by the correspondents. But they are singled 
out here because the correspondents found them proof 
that stations are able to rise above the norm. 


Denver: The ragged line 


Ever since the appearance of Publick Occurences 
in 1690, most American newspapers have followed the 
rule that lines of type must extend to the margins left 
and right of the column. Now at least three major 
dailies have junked the old rule and are letting the 
right-hand margin run ragged, without spacing be- 
tween words to fill out the line. The largest of these 
is the Denver Post, whose management offers three 
arguments for it: first, a 10-to-15-per-cent saving in 
typesetting time; second, a saving of about $35,000 a 
month in typesetting costs; third, a lack of any con- 
siderable protest on the part of readers in general. 

Below are samples of justified and unjustified type 
from the front page of the Post for September 17: 


Indian and Pakistani forces ex 
changed fire in a disputed bor- 
der area between East Pakistan 
and India’s state of Assam Sun 
day and Monday, press reports 
said Tuesday 

One tea plantation worker and 
one woman were wounded Sun- 
day when Pakistani sfired on 
an Indian border patrol near 
Lath.iilla, the report said. It 
quoted the Assam government 

Lathitilla, 55 miles southeast 
of Assam's capital, Shillong, is 
the subject of disputed interpre- 
tation of the border settlement 


OTHER ACCUSATIONS 

Cuba also contends 

— The United States supplied 
the bombers used for raids 
against Cuba fro mNicaraguan 
bases 

— The U.S. technicians have 
helped organize and arm a new 
invasion force of anti-Castro 
Cubans currently training in 
Nicaragua 

— The United States has re- 


peatedly denied that any anti- 
Castro Cubans were being 
trained in the United States for 
sabotage or military activities 





The practice seems likely to spread, despite resist- 
ance from some journalists and printers. 
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A fixed star 


THE ESSENTIAL LIPPMANN: A Political Philosophy for 
Liberal Democracy. Edited by Clinton Rossiter and James 
Lare. 538 pages. Random House. $7.50. 


Newspapermen of my generation got their first real 
taste of Walter Lippmann from his Public O pinion 
while we were still in college in the early Twenties. 
Some of us were even lucky enough in those pre- 
paperback days to pick up his earlier books, written 
a decade before. (My copy of Drift and Mastery 
(1914) carries the old Mitchell Kennerley imprint, 
contradicting the ascription to Henry Holt in the 
bibliography of this current volume.) Then along 
came The Phantom Public (1925) and A Preface to 
Morals (1929). We fell into step with them, more or 
less, and found no inconsistency in embracing H. L. 
Mencken at the same time. We watched the old New 
Republic and the old New York World for Lipp- 
mann’s journalism. With the folding of the World in 
1931 we accepted his syndicated column and subse- 
quent books, most importantly The Good Society and 
The Public Philosophy, as a constant element in our 
intellectual diet. He has been a fixed star shedding a 
steady light throughout our careers, a Heavenly Body 
from which we have regularly taken bearings even 
though we might distrust the immediate results. 

This Lippmann anthology supports the analogy of 
the fixed star. In making a book of this sort compilers 
may follow chronology, or they may group their se- 
lections according to some pattern of subjects. Lare 
and Rossiter did the latter, first establishing the main 
themes in Lippmann’s writing and then ranging all 
the way through his enormous production for the 
most apt and vivid expressions and variants of them. 
The method yields some remarkable juxtapositions: 
an excerpt from A Preface to Politics (his first book, 
published just 50 years ago) enriched and illuminated 
by a Today and Tomorrow column published so to 
speak the day before yesterday — pieces separated by 
decades, some would say an era, yet remarkably con- 
sistent in style, mood and philosophy. 

Lippmann’s thinking has evolved, of course, as 
must the thinking of any contemplative man over a 
half-century of reading and writing and listening, but 
more in emphasis thar in structure. One can have 
read Lippmann faithfully (and chronologically) for 
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the better part of this long time and still be astonished 
while reading this synthesis how well it all hangs 
together. In part no doubt this consistency is a con- 
trivance of the editors, with so many millions of words 
to choose from. Still, there it is. The light from this 
star has shown always from the same angle and with 
a remarkable steadiness. 

What is this “angle”? It is liberal in the original 
sense, but without wholly disregarding the glosses put 
on the word during the current century. It begins with 
the individual, and it seeks to find and maintain that 
sort of society which will give the individual his great- 
est scope. But it is not absolutist. It balances freedom 
against restraint, rights against duties always, tradi- 
tion sometimes against a current definition of moral- 
ity. It acknowledges a higher law without which no 
society can remain free. It is democratic, but consti- 
tutional rather than Jacobin, which is to say that it 
is democratic qualified by a good many currently dis- 
regarded ifs and buts and obsessively pessimistic 
about the ease with which the democratic idea can 
go rancid. It is skeptical of head-counting as the key 
to political wisdom, of political gadgetry such as ini- 
tiative and referendum and the prevailing enthusiasm 
for arithmetically precise representation, since from 
this view (which is also Burke’s) the people consist 
not only of those currently registered as voters but of 
all those in the same tradition dead and still unborn. 
It fears pure parliamentarism as much as it fears that 
excess of executive power we call dictatorship, and 
for the same reason. It sees society as a seamless fab- 
ric in time as well as extent, and not a snarl of irre- 
concilable interests, while cherishing pluralism and 
property as essentials to freedom. 

This is, I know, a clumsy and incomplete descrip- 
tion of the Lippmann “angle,” and it gives no hint 
of the richness and subtlety of political thinking to 
be found in these concentrated pages. Readers with 
a weakness for marking passages are warned to have 
a pencil handy. But it is a sufficient summary for this 
place, which is less concerned with the ins and outs 
of Lippmann as a philosopher of politics than with 
Lippmann as a phenomenon of American journalism. 

Having spent a third of a century helping to fash- 
ion a home-made editorial page, I have a prejudice 
against syndicated editorial columns. I am for plural- 
ism in journalism as in politics, and the syndicated 
editorial column is the journalistic counterpart of 
the push toward centralization of our politics. We 
have not reached the point where every editorial 
page is a carbon copy of every other editorial page. 
But I sometimes think we are moving there. 

Opinion-by-the-yard does solve the problem of the 
great empty spaces for editors of limited resources. 








The columnists do give variety and “brightness” that 
may be in short supply locally; and if the next paper 
down Route 40 displays the same menagerie who’s 
to know the difference? But an addiction to syndi- 
cated columns represents also an abandonment of 
that localism and provincialism which is one of the 
strengths of our press tradition and a prime defense 
against Leviathan. It means also, in all too many 
papers, the very abdication of the editorial function. 

Lippmann, it seems to me, has to be excepted from 
any such generalized protest about syndicated opin- 
ion. I should still hate to see him printed in every 
newspaper in the United States. But there are two 
good reasons for nominating him as the exception. 

One is that he stands apart in the quality of his 
commentary. Most editorial columnists are essentially 
reporters, but operating under the freedom to “color” 
which is conferred by the by-line. They see “bad 
guys,” and they see “good guys,” and they call their 
shots, as the saying goes. But in the realm of ideas they 
are not always at home. 

Lippmann is different. Somewhere recently he 
wrote, almost casually, “I am not a reporter.” His 
method is to take the news as given and hold it up 
to a conscious political philosophy. He works from the 
particular to the general, then back from the general 
to the particular again. (That is why so many of his 
Today and Tomorrow columns slip easily, in this 
anthology, between two excerpts from books com- 
posed in leisure and perhaps decades apart, giving 
substance and color to the abstractions of argument. ) 
I know no other syndicated columnist who can truly 
be called a contemplative man; no other columnist 
works this way. Nor, though there are many excep- 
tions, do most editors. 

What Walter Lippmann has provided, then, is a 
rare and frequently missing but vitally important 
newspaper ingredient: the undistracted application 
of a philosophy of politics to the flow of news, and 
vice versa (the vice versa is important, because the 
news can modify the philosophy on occasion, just as 
a confirmed fact can modify a scientific hypothesis) . 
As a columnist free of institutional attachment he 
could do this, to the great improvement of many an 
otherwise humdrum newspaper. 

And that is the second reason for excepting him 
from a general prejudice against editorial columnists. 
The technique of syndication gave him an oppor- 
tunity scarcely available otherwise, and he in turn 
gave syndicated opinion justification. I still don’t 
want to see him syndicated everywhere. He has no 
place in the few newspapers that still cherish journal- 
istic pluralism. But it is good to have him always 
within reach. 


PHILIP WAGNER 





For the harder sell 


THE PROPAGANDA GAP. By Walter Joyce. Harper & Row, 
New York. $3.95. 


How goes the war of words? According to Walter 
Joyce, who studied it for Printer’s Ink (where he is 
a senior editor), the United States is shockingly out- 
gunned, its efforts relatively ineffectual. According 
to a more recent appraisal by Tad Szulc in The New 
York Times, the United States is doing right well; he 
quotes Soviet complaints of “that truly tremendous 
monster of the cold war,” the USIA, and “the sleep- 
less nights” it provokes behind the curtain. These 
contrasting evaluations highlight the difficulty of ap- 
praising a struggle that has raged for nearly two 
decades in nations the world over. 

Yet if this struggle is truly one “for the minds of 
men,” as both of these observers say it is, we cannot 
simply shake our heads in bewilderment and leave 
the outcome to luck. The Soviet Union, whose leaders 
we incline to judge alternately as clods and as super- 
men, has designed its efforts along lines familiar to 
Madison Avenue: saturation coverage, slogans (like 
“complete and universal disarmament’) endlessly re- 
peated, and crude half-truths that disparage the foe 
are its hallmarks. The American effort has been more 
selective (because of a smaller budget) and more so- 
phisticated. A goodly portion of the Voice of Amer- 
ica’s output qualifies as straight news, much of the 
magazine output is well within the bounds of inter- 
pretive journalism, and by and large the cultural fare 
(e.g., movies for use on television, rapidly expanding 
now in one uncommitted country after another) is 
nothing more than a reflection of the society whence 
it emanates. 

Joyce would change our approach. He wants a 
propaganda agency that is dedicated to persuasion 
rather than to information. It would be directed by 
an officer of cabinet rank, and staffed by graduates of 
a “Freedom Academy,” where experts in psychologi- 
cal warfare drawn from the business and academic 
worlds would do the teaching. The result would be a 
massive Campaign, based on motivational research 
in country after country, to persuade the world of the 
virtues of our ideology and of the misrepresentations 
of Communism. 

This is a persuasive book, but the reviewer is not 
quite persuaded that a pluralistic society either can or 
should undertake to mount the all-out propaganda 
offensive Joyce visualizes. No matter how skilfully 
conducted, it would raise cries of misrepresentation 
and distortion from elements within our society that 
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would serve to defeat it. The author may be right in 
deploring the American people’s deep mistrust of 
propaganda and their failure to recognize it as a 
weapon in the arsenal of democracy; but he cannot 
leave such factors out of account. Those who have 
faith in the cause of the free world must continue to 
have faith in the innate intelligence of man; the in- 
formation program that Mr. Joyce belittles may 
prove, in the long run, the one best designed to serve 
that cause. 
LOUIS M. STARR 


Talking to itself 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS IN AMERICA. By Martin E. Marty, 
John G. Deedy, Jr., David W. Silverman and Robert Le- 
kachman. Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. $4. 


This small book takes a serious look at a frequently 
overlooked phenomenon of American journalism. 
The religious press (estimated circulation: 50,000,- 
000) is a big industry, but because of fragmentation 
and parochialism it tends to disappear from pano- 
ramic views of the American press. Three essays are 
presented —one on Protestant publishing by Martin 


Marty, the provocative young associate editor of The 
Christian Century; one on Roman Catholic jour- 
nalism by John G. Deedy, Jr., editor of the Pittsburgh 
Catholic; and one on Jewish publications by Rabbi 
David W. Silverman, former managing editor of the 
United Synagogue Review. Professor Lekachman of 
Barnard College contributes a brief critical summary. 

The reader is rewarded with an orderly view of 
what appears under religious auspices, the types of 
journals and the audiences they reach, and the effec- 
tiveness of the whole effort. Each author knows his 
field from the inside, yet is detached enough to crit- 
icize it sharply. 

The tone of criticism is consistent from group to 
group. Its gist: The religious press does too much 
talking to itself. Internal matters, church activities 
and machinery, self-promotion—these concerns so 
dominate the pages of the religious press that it 
speaks only to initiates and bears no message to men 
and women confronting the problems of the world. 

Lekachman chides the religious press for being too 
esoteric, then criticizes it again for having no peculiar 
voice when it does speak to the outside world. Its 
intrusion into the realm of public affairs, he says, is 
indistinguishable from that of secular journals of 
opinion. 

RICHARD T. BAKER 


The reviewers: Philip Wagner recently concluded 
a third of a century with the Baltimore Sunpapers, 
the last twenty years of it as editor of The Sun. Louis 
M. Starr (the editor of this department) and Richard 
T. Baker are members of the Columbia faculty. 


A CONCISE BARTLETT’S FOR JOURNALISTS 


The Saigon-based press corps is so confident 
of its own convictions that any other version of 
the Viet Nam story is quickly dismissed as the 
fancy of a bemused observer. — Time, Se ptem- 
ber 20, 1963, in article that caused the resigna- 
tion of two of its Southeast Asia reporters. 


Whoever is ultimately proved right, it is a 
peculiar inversion of things to blame reporters, 
who face enormous dfficulties in digging out the 
facts, for the confusion. And it makes even less 
sense to blame them for the events they are seek- 
ing to chronicle. — Newsweek, commenting on 
Viet Nam coverage, October 7, 1963. 


If your job was easy, any fool could be a cor- 
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respondent here. — Nikita S. Khrushchev, on 
reporters’ complaints about covering Chinese- 
Russian disputes, quoted by The Associated 
Press, July 19, 1963. 


Motto of the Bettendorf (Iowa) News: “A 
relatively independent newspaper.” — quoted in 
The Iowan, Summer, 1963. 


One station submitted some program logs to 
us recently which bear, at appropriate places, 
the following unforgettable note to disc jockeys: 
“Play a record between each commercial...” — 
E. William Henry, chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission, in an address in 


New York, September 24, 1963. 
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Warning to investors 

In Harper’s for August, 1963, Peter Bart, advertis- 
ing columnist of The New York Times, charges the 
American press with irresponsible financial journal- 
ism. (For the most part, he exempts his own paper. ) 
In “How to Read the Financial Pages Without Going 
Broke,” Bart warns investors to read with a wary eye. 
He draws on a recently issued report of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission and his own experience to 
cite examples of the publication of “the dishonest and 
the trivial,” of alliances between financial editors and 
reporters and public-relations men, and of cases where 
newspapermen have held interests in companies they 
have written about. “It is almost impossible,” he 
writes, “to keep a persistent press agent out of the 
papers.” 

He also criticizes the “two-hat” policy of news- 
papers that allow reporters to double as advertising 
salesmen, thus permitting advertisers to “engineer” 
financial news. 

Bart recommends that magazines and newspapers 
remedy the situation themselves. First steps: put an 
end to junkets, bar public-relations men from the 
newsroom, support anti-investment-fraud legislation, 
and, finally, offer better status and education for fi- 
nancial reporters and editors. 

(The article drew sharp replies from both financial 
writers and public-relations men. A selection ap- 
peared in Harper’s fr October. ) 


Small but undiluted 

In “The Role of the Minority Magazine,” —an 
article in The Antioch Review for spring, 1963 — 
Theodore Peterson of the University of Illinois de- 
scribes the importance to society of the “journals of 
opinion and reportage, the little magazines and the 
so-called quality magazines.” (He excludes from his 
definition the specialized magazines directed to par- 
ticular business or leisure audiences.) Peterson be- 
lieves that the elite character of minority-magazine 
audiences lets them wield far greater influence than 
mere numbers suggest. Their small circulations, he 
says, lead to circumscribed editorial policies and re- 
current financial crises but, he maintains, rather than 
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avoid these difficulties “...it would be far worse... 
for these magazines to dilute their content or compro- 
mise their editorial principles in hopes of enlarging 
their audiences.” 

Peterson sees two trends affecting the content of 
the minority magazines over the years: the tendency 
of mass media to take over some of their functions 
(e.g., Walter Lippmann is no longer confined to The 
New Re public) ; and a shift in emphasis from creativ- 
ity to criticism (“instead of advocating bold new 
policies, they comment on policies developed by 
someone else”). “Despite these historical changes,” 
Peterson concludes, “I will confess that the minority 
magazines are performing ably enough to satisfy me.” 


Newspapers in broadcasting 

The newest member of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, Lee W. Loevinger, has brought 
with him from the Justice Department an interest in 
the application of antitrust laws to broadcasting. The 
likelihood of action in this field enhances the value 
of an article in the New York University magazine, 
Challenge (July, 1963) called “Antitrust Laws and 
the Mass Media.” It was written by Harvey Levin, a 
professor of economics at Hofstra University and 
author of Broadcast Regulation and Joint Ownership 
of Media (1956). Levin, while noting that station 
ownership has probably helped many newspapers to 
survive, asks whether there might not be adverse ef- 
fects on competition in broadcasting. He notes the 
advantages a station owned by a community’s only 
newspaper would hold over any unaffiliated station, 
and also says that in general, newspapers have tended 
to pick off the high-powered, choice stations. 

To date, the FCC has taken the position that joint 
ownership does not necessarily violate the public in- 
terest in maintaining competition; each case has been 
decided individually. Levin believes that the ap- 
proaching advent of numerous ultra-high-frequency 
television channels may offer the opportunity for a 
review of this policy. Levin himself leans, it appears, 
toward more careful scrutiny and more stringent 
regulation of cross-ownership. 

DANIEL J. LEAB 
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LETTERS. 


Tobacco: an inquiry 


TO THE REVIEW: 

Since publication of my material 
on news treatment of the lung can- 
cer controversy {““Smoking and the 
News,” summer, 1963, an unsigned 
staff report}, I have received some 
information so shocking to me and 
so important to Review readers 
that I feel compelled to report it 
in this way. 

I was told that as a result of the 
article, Dean Edward W. Barrett, 
editorial chairman of the Review, 
had resigned a position as paid 
public relations consultant to Hill 
& Knowlton, the principal voice 
of the American tobacco industry. 
The latest Who’s Who lists Dean 
Barrett as a director of the firm 
where he was executive vice presi- 
dent before becoming dean. 

Although I was pleased at this 
indication that press freedom ulti- 
mately proved stronger in this case 
than financial pressure, the total 
picture troubled me deeply. And I 
waited hopefully for weeks — alas, 
in vain — for some kind of expla- 
nation while I debated with my- 
self over whether to take a public 
stand on the broader issues in- 
volved. 

What disturbed me most was the 
possible impact of the matter, if 
left unchallenged, on journalistic 
standards of the press itself because 
they are so greatly influenced by 
Pulitzer’s school. 

Also disturbing is the lack of 
public discussion or concern about 
such issues. It seems to me that 
the forum for full and frank debate 
about press performance, even 
with the recent entry of the Re- 
view, is much too restricted to risk 
further restriction through ques- 
tionable associations. 

I might say that although I have 
never met Dean Barrett, I have al- 
ways had the highest admiration 
for him, the school he heads, and 
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SER MESO F NOTE 


the Review he oversees. I sincerely 
hope he may be able to explain 
his role to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. In this respect, I have 
two questions: 

1. Did Dean Barrett’s associa- 
tion with Hill & Knowlton have 
anything to do with the way my 
original article was cut and wa- 
tered down to the point where I 
had to disown the final product in 
an accompanying note? 

2. How can the dean of any 
journalism school worthy of the 
name teach objectivity to prospec- 
tive newsmen while he is being 
paid by the publicity agent of cer- 
tain large industries involved in 
highly controversial public issues? 

I think these questions should be 
important to both the school and 
the Review. The general public 
also has a stake because of the way 
it is affected by journalistic stand- 
ards or the lack of them. 

ARTHUR E. Rowse 
Washington 


EDITORS’ REPLY: Edward W. Bar- 
rett was executive vice president 
and a stockholder of Hill and 
Knowlton when he was appointed 
Dean of the Columbia Graduate 
School of Journalism in 1956. He 
continued as a consultant to the 
firm and a director of a subsidiary, 
Hill and Knowlton, International, 
after coming to Columbia. The 
connection was noted in the an- 
nouncement of his Columbia ap- 
pointment (New York Times, May 
11, 1956) and in subsequent edi- 
tions of Who’s Who in America. 

In July, 1962, Dean Barrett dis- 
continued his consulting relation- 
ship with the firm. He sold his 
stock and resigned his directorship 
in February, 1963. The parting was 
amicable. 

The smoking-and-cancer report 
appeared in the summer issue of 
the Review, published in August, 
1963. It was edited by James Boy- 
lan, managing editor of the Re- 
view, who also gathered additional 
material to supplement the origi- 


naldraft submitted by Mr. Rowse, 
and was reviewed by advisory edi- 
tors of the Review. The editors of 
the Review, of course, assume com- 
plete responsibility for the article 
as edited and published. 

The answers to the two questions 
are: (1) No. As stated in the note 
accompanying the article, “The 
Review does not believe its func- 
tion is to evaluate the scientific 
evidence and does not believe Mr. 
Rowse’s conclusions about industry 
influence on the press were justified 
by his facts or the other facts avail- 
able.” (2) Dean Barrett says, “The 
consultantship impinged on my ed- 
ucational work in no way; when I 
foresaw even the possibility that it 
might impinge on my editorial 
work, I resigned the consultant- 
ship.” 


Competitive penalty 


The writer of the following is 
the author of The Fading Ameri- 
can Newspaper, (1960) and was 
formerly an editor of The Hartford 


Times and a teacher of journalism. 


TO THE REVIEW: 

Ralph McGill’s argument [let- 
ters, summer, 1963} on the bles- 
sings of monopoly, chains and 
non-local ownership is the most 
impressive I have yet encountered 
—and the case has not been with- 
out some stout champions. I read 
his letter in the same sitting with 
the item in the “Editorial Note- 
book” which implied that compe- 
tition the world over spawned 
sensationalism, which in turn 
somehow fertilized the soil for con- 
servative papers. 

Competition does other things 
too. All my newspaper career was 
lived in competitive areas — five 
of them. In the last one I often 
longed for a monopoly situation so 
that I might rewrite the definition 
of what is news, always the first 
move when competition ends. 
Some news is not interesting and 
some is even a nuisance and it is 
a great convenience to throw nui- 
sances out the window and some- 
how feel you are getting out a 
better newspaper. 

For instance, in Hartford, the 
Times somewhere has always 
found space to print the birth an- 





nouncement of every baby to ar- 
rive in town; also to note the 
departure of every person who 
died. Every girl in town who got 
engaged or married could have 
her picture in the paper if she 
wanted it. 

The Courant did the same. 
Neither of us dared do less. We 
had to use the same definition of 
what news is. The interest was 
limited, it is true, for in the first 
two instances the principals could 
not read. And in the last instance 
the interest was highly concen- 
trated. 

It’s wonderful to be able to write 
your own definitions, but where 
there is another editor in town you 
have to let him have some say 
about it—to say nothing of the 
readers. 

I do not mean to imply that a 
Connecticut woman is permitted 
to have her name in the paper only 
three times during her lifetime. 
There were always other occasions, 
too, some of considerable piquancy, 
when she made the grade. 

Carv E. LinpstroM 
Hyannis Port 


Cropping criticized 
TO THE REVIEW: 

On page 32 of your summer, 
1963, issue, there is a picture of a 
racial conflict that developed dur- 
ing demonstrations in Nashville 
May 13. The photo, which the 
New York Post so thoughtlessly 
(or thoughtfully) cropped, was 
taken by Eldred Reaney, chief 
photographer for The Nashville 
Tennessean. It ran on page one of 
The Tennessean on May 14, with 
a second picture showing police 
questioning a white youth who was 
holding a rock in his hand. 

The Tennessean editorially crit- 
ized Birmingham papers for bury- 
ing the racial news which devel- 
oped in their city, and I would 
like to take this opportunity, be- 
latedly, to criticize the New York 
Post for cropping the news out of 
a picture which a photographer 
risked his life to get. 

JoHN SEIGENTHALER 
Editor 
The Nashville Tennessean 


Content with TV? 


TO THE REVIEW: 

What is the most popular kind of 
television program? News! Where 
did I get such an idea? From The 
People Look at Television, the 
book by Gary Steiner that reports 
the results of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System-sponsored study of 
television viewing. [A review by 
Jack Gould appeared in the sum- 
mer issue — Ed. 

This finding and others counter 
to the main theme of the book were 
not emphasized in the book and 
have been ignored in subsequent 
discussion. The emphasis has been 
on those findings that vindicate 
present television programming. 

It is perhaps time to discuss 
those findings that indicate that 
the public is not completely satis- 
fied. Such findings admittedly are 
few in this study, but they are there 
and ought not to be ignored. 

My statement above about news 
is one such finding. It comes froin 
Steiner’s discussion of what he 
terms the menu vs. the diet i 
Chapter 6. By menu Steiner means 
what programs are offered ; by diet 
he means what programs actually 
are viewed. Both were based on 
analysis of available programs and 
viewing in New York for eight 
weeks in 1959 and 1960. He placed 
programs into eleven categories 
and determined the proportion of 
all programs in each category and 
the proportion of all viewing in 
each, 

The analysis showed that 20 per 
cent of the available programs 
were news programs while 29 per 
cent of the programs viewed by a 
New York sample were news pro- 
grams. In effect, then, the demand 
was proportionately greater than 
the supply. The difference was 
greater for news than for any other 
kind of program. 

If giving the public what it 
wants is to be the criterion, these 
data say that the television indus- 
ry should give the people more 
news programs (as it has this fall) . 

There is a seemingly opposite 
finding in this same data. Other 
information programs show pro- 
portionately low viewing but, para- 
doxically, many respondents felt 
there should be more information 
programs. Apparently this paradox 


influenced Steiner’s evaluation of 
the data on news programs. 

Yet the paradox seems pretty 
well cleared up by a table in the 
appendix that reports the diet vs. 
the menu for 47 finer categories. 
The table shows that preferences 
for information programs vary 
considerably from one kind of in- 
formation program to the next. 
Viewing is greater for coverage of 
“heavy” news events than for cov- 
erage of “light” news events and 
for coverage of issues than for cov- 
erage of people. 

These same data show evidence 
of public interest in more serious 
programs in other areas. Heavy 
drama had proportionately larger 
audiences than light and medium 
drama, adult westerns had larger 
audiences than other westerns, and 
heavy movies had larger audiences 
than other movies. 

Steiner concludes in discussing 
the menu vs. the diet that the pub- 
lic is pretty well satisfied, and as a 
generalization this seems valid. 
However, in specific instances, tel- 
evision appears to be giving the 
public something a little more triv- 
ial than it wants. 

Guipo H. STEMPEL 
Central Michigan University 
Mount Pleasant, Michigan 


A reader remembers 
TO THE REVIEW: 

I was a senior in an eastern col- 
lege when Will Irwin wrote his 
final article on American journal- 
ism — this in 1911. I sent a letter 
to him praising the article, v-hich 
you reran in your summer issue. I 
was considered of socialistic trend 
because I read Hearst’s Cosmo pol- 
itan and advocated that no inher- 
itance should exceed $100,000. 

I believe the gist of Mr. Irwin’s 
articles can be stated in these 
words: A publisher’s first duty is 
to insure that the next issue of his 
paper will make its appearance. In 
other words, the best journalism 
and the greater freedom from ad- 
vertisers can be found in publica- 
tions that are successful in finances. 

WILL Jupy 

Judy Publishing Company 

Chicago 
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Georgia incident 
In 1962, the Review published 


an account of the suppression 
of racial news by the Augusta 
(Georgia) Chronicle by George 
McMillan (“Georgia Unchron- 
icled, summer, 1962). Below the 
same author reports an incident 
involving the other Augusta news- 
paper — the Herald, which is also 
owned by Southeastern News- 


papers, Inc. 


By GEORGE McMILLAN 


On September 12, 1963, the 
managing editor of the Augusta 
Herald fired James Prior, a gen- 
eral-assignment reporter, for: 

1. “Presenting himself as speak- 
ing for this newspaper when he was 
not.” 

2. “Injecting himself into a 
news situation.” 

3. “Chronic tardiness.” 

The news situation into which 
Prior injected himself is the battle 
over whether South Carolina’s 
state parks are to be closed or 
whether they are to be open and 
integrated. On September 10, 
1963, two days before he was fired, 
Prior stood before a special legis- 
lative committee investigating the 
park question. He identified him- 
self as a taxpayer and park user 
and told them he would like to see 
the parks operated on a “racially 
integrated basis.” 

“Closing or radically curtailing 
the recreation facilities of our 
state parks is a childish, cowardly 
and short-sighted reaction to the 
social revolution that South Caro- 
lina must face along with the other 
states,” Prior said. 

By the time Prior had finished 
(his statement was about 600 
words), the high-ceilinged room 
was in tumult. Several angry spec- 
tators rose to argue with Prior, but 
the committee chairman, J. Clator 
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Arrants, of Camden, banged the 
meeting back to order. Every one 
of the other witnesses that day 
spoke in favor of closing the parks. 

Prior’s testimony was briefly 
noted in an AP story and in other 
press coverage, and there were no 
public repercussions. 

I had been at the Barnwell hear- 
ing on assignment from another 
neswpaper, and I had met and 
talked with Prior after the hearing. 
When he called me a few days later 
to say that he had been given his 
pink slip by Herald’s managing edi- 
tor, R. W. Bailes, Jr., T decided to 
look into the facts. 

Prior is a native South Caro- 
linian, and a 1959 graduate of the 
University of South Carolina, 
where he majored in English and 
contributed to the college humor 
magazine. 

After graduation, he went to 
work for the Greenville, South 
Carolina, Piedmont. I could find 
no evidence that Prior took part in 
any political or racial activities in 
college or later, until he spoke out 
at Barnwell. 

Bailes told me when I talked 
with him: “The trouble is, Prior 
introduced himself as covering the 
hearings for us. He injected him- 
self into a news situation. No re- 
porter should become involved in 
the event he is covering, whether 
it is city council or a Legislative 
hearing.” 

“Besides,” Bailes continued, 
“Prior was chronically tardy. He 
was coming to the end of the road 
with us anyway.” 

The committee’s hearings are in- 
formal, it has no stenographer and 
keeps no transcripts, but I have a 
Thermofax copy of Prior’s state- 
ment. Everyone who testified was 
required to state his name and oc- 
cupation. Prior’s statement began: 

“I am James Prior, a reporter 
for the Augusta Herald. Today I 
am appearing as a taxpayer, resi- 
dent, and park user. The views ex- 


pressed in this statement I am 
about to read are my own and not 
those of the newspaper I work for.” 

As a further check, I dug out the 
AP story. It said: “Prior empha- 
sized he was speaking as a taxpayer 
and park user and not for his 
paper.” 

Finally, I talked with Arrants, 
the Committee Chairman. “That 
boy did not say he was represent- 
ing his paper at all,” Arrants said. 

“Anyway, he had a right to say 
whatever he wanted to say,” Ar- 
rants said. “I think it’s pretty sorry 
of that paper to fire him.” 

“T honestly had no idea that I 
might be fired,” Prior told me. “On 
reflection, I can think of a dozen 
other ways I might have gone 
about expressing my views. But I 
don’t believe there was any right 
way for me to do it—as far as 
the Herald was concerned. They 
would have found some reason for 
giving me the axe.” 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Shortly after re- 
ceiving Mr. McMillan’s manu- 
script, the Review received from 
W.S. Morris III, vice president, 
Southeastern Newspapers, a letter 
saying that Mr. McMillan and 
the Review showed “evidence of 
a possible pattern of deliberate- 
ness” in regard to the Augusta 
newspapers, and complaining of 
inaccuracies in the first article by 
Mr. McMillan. Mr. Morris asked 
the Review to submit to him a 
proof of Mr. McMillan’s story. In 
response, the Review sent Mr. 
Morris a series of questions cover- 
ing points of fact in Mr. McMil- 
lan’s story. In general, Mr. Morris’s 
answers confirmed Mr. McMillan’s 
report of the newspaper’s position 
in the matter. His answers sup- 
plied one additional contention — 
that the discharged reporter cov- 
ered a police beat for the Herald 
and on the day of his appearance 
before the committee would norm- 
ally have been on his assignment. 
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in a newspaper shutdown 


In this study, begun in October, 1962, Professor Penn T. Kimball of the Columbia 


What they missed—what they substituted—how they changed 


Graduate School of Journalism describes the behavior of a newspaper audience in the 
absence of newspapers. The reactions, he found, were varied and complex, but they 


By PENN T. KIMBALL 


Researchers into human behavior often find them- 
selves looking so hard for fascinating differences that 
mundane constants pass unnoticed. Visiting reporters 
who came to New York during the newspaper stop- 
page last winter found it difficult to document a story 
of crisis and community disorganization. Well-mean- 
ing attempts to arouse public pressure on negotiators 
fell flat. 

Likewise, close study of a panel of newspaper read- 
ers before and during the 1962-63 newspaper blackout 
produces more evidence of stability than of change. 
The city may have been inconvenienced by the news- 
paper shutdown; it was not incapacitated. 

Should this be surprising? Does it need to be con- 
strued as a damaging comment on the role of news- 
papers in society? 

Those who work for a living in the mass media 
tend to see the communication processes as a life-and- 
death rivalry. The economics of publishing and 
broadcasting, particularly the competition for adver- 
tising dollars, reinforces this perspective. Actually ,the 


may throw light on the modern role of the daily press in metropolitan society. 








consumers of the mass media — the readers, the listen- 
ers, the viewers—take quite a different view. They 
bask in the wonders provided by all of the mass media, 
and find special utility in each. Although a given in- 
dividual may place a premium on one medium over 
another, the choice is suggestive of the parent who is 
asked to pick a favorite from among his own children. 

The communication resources available to a metro- 
politan resident are so extensive, so pervasive that the 
removal of any single one could hardly be expected to 
touch off as much reaction as, say, a bus strike or a 
both of which New Yorkers have 
been known to take in stride. And although the 114- 
day newspaper blackout seemed interminable to those 
directly involved, it was really only a minuscule part 


power failure 


of the average New Yorker’s total communication 
experience. 

During the initial interviews, a month before the 
newspaper stoppage began, we found that 75 per cent 
of the sample were already habitual television viewers 
and 68 per cent regularly listened to radio. These 
broadcast consumers, in point of fact, were so numer- 
ous before the shutdown began that there could be 
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only a limited increase in the proportion using each 
broadcast medium after the major newspapers disap- 
peared. Since n- arly half the television viewers con- 
ceded that they watched their sets three hours or 
more a day and a comparable number listened to 
radio two hours or more, there was limited room for 
expansion in listening and viewing time, too. 

When one also considers the availability of paper- 
backs and magazines, specialized publications such as 
The Wall Street Journal, El Diario, or the Amsterdam 
News, local papers such as the Long Island Press and 
the Brooklyn Eagle, the out-of-town newspapers 
brought into the city and the new papers launched for 
the duration, it is difficult to characterize New York 
newspaper readers as being in a state of “emergency.” 
(In one Puerto Rican neighborhood the author had 
to knock on twenty doors before finding a respondent 
affected by the absence of English-language papers. ) 

Public reaction to the shutdown provided insights, 
nonetheless, into the place of newspapers in the lives 
of today’s urban residents. On the surface New York- 
ers seemed to manage well without the papers; people 
were able to find out those things that they absolutely 
needed to know. At the same time the absence of the 
seven major dailies was keenly felt by considerable 
numbers from the outset of the stoppage. Seven out 
of ten of those interviewed said they missed the papers 
either “extremely” or “a good deal” as opposed to the 
three out of ten who missed them “only a little” or 
“not at all.” 





Missed papers (%): First week Third month 
EXTREMELY 30.2 46.2 
GOOD DEAL 41.5 30.2 

71.7 76.4 
ONLY A LITTLE 21.9 15.6 
NOT AT ALL 5.4 8.0 


As the stoppage wore on those who did or did not 
miss the papers tended to intensify their original feel- 
ings rather than to reverse their opinions. This “rein- 
forcement effect” was testimony to how deeply in- 
grained are media habits in today’s society. 

Missing the papers, however, meant quite different 
things to different individuals. Moreover, what news- 
paper readers did about the fact that their favorite 
papers were no longer on the newsstands took varied 
forms. The shutdown emphasized the fact that news- 
paper audiences are far from monolithic in their tastes 
and interests. Nor can one refer any longer to news- 
paper readers apart from their multiple roles as radio 
listeners or television viewers, too. 

Panel members expressed considerable dissatisfac- 
tion with alternate sources of information during the 
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newspaper shutdown. Two months after the stoppage 
began, two out of every three interviewed said they 
found something lacking in radio and television. Para- 
doxically, toward the end, newspapers had somewhat 
diminished in prestige. (Six per cent said they would 
not buy their old papers when they resumed publica- 
tion; another small fraction promised to resist a price 
rose. ) 

The chief gainer from the newspaper moratorium 
appeared to be television. Although the feeling was 
not universal, there were definite signs that substantial 
members of the public grew to appreciate television 
more than they had anticipated. Yet the fact was 
equally unmistakable that most New Yorkers, if given 
the choice, would vastly prefer their normal diet of 
broadcast media and newspapers in combination. 


I. Loyalty and stability 


The panel of New Yorkers, on the whole, proved 
to be excellent predictors of their own behavior dur- 
ing the newspaperless period. 

Beginning a month before the shutdown we asked 
the panel of newspaper readers these questions: “If 
you had to do without one of the three — newspapers, 
radio or television—which one would you give up 
first? Which would you give up next?” We contin- 
ued to ask the same questions through the second 
and third waves of interviewing to see if the absence 
of papers was affecting the replies. 

A full 60 per cent never budged from their original 
attitudes. Among those who did alter their order of 
priority, those who felt they could more easily do 
without papers than they had expected (23 per 
cent), slightly outweighed those who valued papers 
more (17 per cent). Television, on the other hand, 
became more valued by panel members by the end of 
the survey than at the beginning. Here is the break- 
down: 


Month First Third 

Would give up last (%): before week month 
NEWSPAPERS 40.9 42.8 36.6 
TELEVISION 36.7 37.8 45.1 
RADIO 22.4 19.4 18.3 


The basic stability in the above table appears more 
significant than the modest changes, although the 
latter indicate that newspapers gave way to television 
as the “most indispensable” of the three media. Each 
medium had its own hard-core following, but radio 
played a secondary role to newspapers and television 
in this regard. 


‘ 


Those most loyal to newspapers included a pre- 
ponderance of men (57 per cent), although men 
generally exhibited more tendency than women to 





change their minds about newspapers— pro or con 
—during their absence. Three times as many hard- 
core newspaper readers had been to college as those 
who remained primarily loyal to the broadcast media. 

The most overriding complaint about alternative 
sources of information among the newspaper-loyal 
was “lack of detail,” and the absence of opportunity 
“to absorb” the news: 


I miss the details. I miss the full report of important 
speeches, like when the President talks to Congress. 
I miss the full reports on sports, the theatre and mov- 
ies, too. The news sources I have been getting have 
not been thorough enough. They don’t cover all the 
things I like to read in the newspapers. 


I like to read the headlines and put the paper away 
and come back to it. In the papers you can go back 
again and again when you find something interesting. 
To digest it. To understand it. I like to read, reread 
and analyze it all. 


Those most loyal to the broadcast media included 
a high proportion of young married women, busy with 
the children and complaining that they had “no time” 
for the papers. Papers were usually brought into such 
households by the husband. Those broadcast-loyal 
women who said they missed the papers during the 
shutdown most Sften mentioned the ads. 

Among men, the hard-core broadcast types were 
frequently those whose job gave them access to the 
radio during the day — postal worker, pharmacist, or 


shopkeeper. To them daytime radio was companion, 
entertainer, and news source wrapped up in one. Their 
loyalty to single stations was extraordinary. At night 
they turned on television. Their interest in newspapers 
focused heavily on sports. 

Radio for music, television for free entertainment 


—these were the dominant themes expressed by the 
broadcast-loyal : 


I am grateful I could have TV in my lifetime. I 
have limited time for the papers, though I like them. 
I don’t get much chance to read. I can’t seem to find 
the time to concentrate. You do get more from seeing 
something. 


I have the radio going almost all day long on a 
weekday. The paper couldn’t give me the music the 
radio does. And TV has everything — stories, music, 
news — including what both radio and the papers 
give you. 

It’s easier to listen to radio. The words in the 
paper are difficult sometimes. I don’t have much of 
a vocabulary. I get nearly everything on the radio 
before it’s even in the paper. 


I get more entertainment on TV and it’s free. It’s 
more diversion for the children. The kids would be 
lost without TV. 

These marginal newspaper readers, who had said 
in October that they would find the papers easiest to 
give up, did indeed testify in February that they 
missed them the least of all panel members. By the 
same token, those who had predicted that newspapers 
would be the hardest of the three mass media to give 





How the study was conducted 


Three waves of interviewing took place dur- 
ing a four-month period. The first group (295 
respondents) was interviewed in October, 1962, 
a little more than a month before the newspaper 
shutdown. The second group (311) was inter- 
viewed during the first week of the stoppage, 
and a third wave (212) in February, 1963, as 
the dispute went into its third month. After 
benchmark data had been gathered in the first 
wave, an effort was made to re-interview as 
many persons as possible during the subsequent 
research. Thus, a panel of 99 was reached all 
three times and a second panel of 113 was inter- 
viewed twice. 

Although the sample was small, the analyst 
had the advantage of being able to study the 
behavior of the same panelists at different points 
in time, rather than being forced to rely only on 
purely statistical comparisons. Findings re- 
ported in this study came from recognizable in- 


dividuals, about whom a great deal of data had 
been gathered. 

Approximately thirty interviewing areas in 
four boroughs of New York City were used. 
They had been tested previously for such factors 
as ethnic and economic distribution. Within 
these geographic limits, interviewers were also 
assigned quotas for sex and age. The interview- 
ing in the first two waves was done by the 
author and members of the class of 1963 in the 
Columbia Graduate School of Journalism. For 
the final wave, the field staff o. Louis Harris 
and Associates, Inc., a research organization, 
was employed. 

The author is indebted to Dr. Frederick T. C. 
Yu of the Graduate School of Journalism and 
Mrs. Ruth Clark of Louis Harris and Associates 
for their help in both the design and execution 
of the project. Financial support and personal 
encouragement was provided by Louis G. 
Cowan. 
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up did indeed feel deprived. The reactions in Feb- 
ruary of those who said in October that they would 
give up the papers first, second, or last: 


Missed papers (%) First 





Second Last 

EXTREMELY 8.3 41.5 74.5 
GOOD DEAL 29.2 39.6 18.2 
37.5 81.1 92.7 

ONLYALITTLE 41.7 15.1 55 
NOT AT ALL 20.8 3.8 1.8 
62.5 18.9 7.3 


These figures illustrate how efficiently New Yorkers 
were able to anticipate their own reactions to the 
newspaper stoppage and also how great were the dif- 
ferences in degree of those reactions. 

When one examines the replies about missing the 
newspapers after they are arranged in the spectrum 
of media preferences (Table I) , the consistency of the 
data is striking. Those whose newspaper loyalties 
weakened during the shutdown are revealed as miss- 
ing the papers less than those whose loyalty strength- 
ened. Those whose loyalties shifted in either direc- 
tion — toward print or from it—missed the papers 
with corresponding differences in intensity from the 
groups that remained stable. One sees the newspaper 
audience as it truly is—widely ranging in involve- 
ment, partly stable, partly shifting, a complex equi- 
librium of attitudes rather than a generalized mass. 





Table I also verifies the fact that feelings about 
newspapers tended to polarize as the stoppage con- 
tinued. Those who missed the papers the most in the 
very first week of the shutdown intensified those feel- 
ings in the third month; those who missed them the 
least reinforced that indifference with the passage of 
time. Strong feelings grew stronger. Weak feelings 
grew weaker. But conversion was rare. 

It is important to note that nearly one in ten among 
even the most loyal newspaper readers showed dis- 
affection as the blackout continued. Conversely, 
nearly a third of those least loyal conceded that they 
missed the paper substantially. In other words, the 
cross-pressures on the individual are strong when he 
is asked to isolate his feelings about one mass medium 
from among the several. 

Thus most of the marginal readers who missed the 
paper “only a little” or “not at all” expressed their 
intention to buy them again when the stoppage was 
over (although the number in this group who said 
they would not resume exceeded 20 per cent). Mar- 
ginal readers who admitted to missing the papers 
more intensely explained it as “force of habit” a great 
deal of the time: 


I’m used to the Daily News. It just tells me easiest 
what’s going on in New York. Nice to handle, good 
local crime. 


It’s nice to have a paper, even to jump through it. 
The Tribune is fast reading and has less pulp. 





TABLE | HOW MUCH THEY MISSED THE PAPERS — BY MEDIA LOYALTIES 
(% of total 
panel) (25) (16) (12) (20) (7) (5) (15) 
Missed Newspaper Loyal Newspaper Loyal Broadcast/Print Broadcast/Print Broadcast/Print Broadcast Loyal Broadcast Loyal 
papers (%) Stable From Print Toward Print Stable From Print Toward Print Stable 
lst Week 
Extremely 51.8 26.7 22.2 30.2 23.5 22.7 12.5 
Good deal 35.7 50.0 55.6 41.5 29.4 40.9 458 
87.5 76.7 778 71.7 52.9 63.6 58.3 
Only a little i25 17.3 22.2 24.5 35.3 31.8 29.2 
Not at all 0 ‘ 5.0 0 3.8 11.8 4.5 125 
12.5 22.3 22.2 28.3 47.1 36.3 41.7 
3rd Month 
Extremely 74.5 46.7 66.7 41.5 11.8 4.5 8.3 
Good deal 18.2 36.7 22.2 39.6 23.5 54.5 29.2 
92.7 73.4 88.9 181.1 35.3 59.0 37.5 
Only a little 5.5 13.3 11.1 15.1 23.4 218 41.7 
Not at all 1.8 3.1 0 3.8 41.2 9.5 20.8 
72 16.4 11.1 18.9 64.6 31.3 62.5 


Newspaper Loyal: Originally said would give up newspapers last 
Broadcast/Print: Originally said would give up newspapers second 
Broadcast Loyal: Originally said would give up newspapers first 
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Well, I’m just in the habit of getting the paper at 
the stand as I leave for work. I read it on the subway. 


The Journal-American has people in it that ’m 
used to. It’s force of habit, I guess. 


I miss the sales and I like the comics. I like the 
puzzles, too, and the weather reports. I’m so used to 
reading them. 


ll. Substitutes 


The pull of the “newspaper habit” was widely evi- 
dent when we asked our panel to evaluate the per- 
formance of the other sources of information avail- 
able to them after the major New York dailies had 
ceased publishing. 

Two out of every three (64.6 per cent) interviewed 
during the third month of the shutdown in February, 
1963, expressed dissatisfaction when asked whether 
they were getting everything they wanted from their 
present sources of information. At that time 42.5 per 
cent said their main information source was television, 
10.1 per cent were relying chiefly on radio, and the 
balance were using the various newspapers available 
to substitute for the regular dailies. Those who said 
they had bought out-of-town papers or the special 
dailies published during the moratorium were the 
most pronounced in their dissatisfaction. 

Asked whether some particular radio or television 
program had taken “the place of having your news- 
papers,” the replies during the third month broke 
down as follows: 


Substitute (%): Radio program TV program 
YES 23.1 $2.0 
NO 76.9 58.0 


The comparatively strong showing by television 
relative to radio ran counter to what the sample had 
anticipated when interviewed before the shutdown 
began. They were asked then how they would keep 
themselves informed generally “if there were no news- 
papers tomorrow.” During the first week and third 
month of the stoppage they were asked again how 
they had been keeping informed in actual fact: 


Early First Third “Main 

Sources (%): forecast week month source” 
RADIO 77.6 64.1 77.8 40.1 
TELEVISION 58.6 66.5 80.2 42.5 


One explanation for television’s unexpectedly 
strong showing may be that New York television sta- 
tions expanded both their news staffs and news broad- 
cast time during the shutdown to a far greater degree 


than during the previous stoppage in 1958. Radio sta- 


tions also expanded, but many were inclined to simply 
repeat their usual coverage more often. 

New Yorkers were highly aware of those stations 
that did make special efforts to expand their news; 
many of those interviewed spoke approvingly of the 
extra service. On télevision, Channel 2 (WCBS) was 
cited most often by viewers for its general coverage; 
the Huntley-Brinkley dinner-time news on Channel 4 
(WNBC) was the most popular single program. On 
radio, nearly twice as many tuned in WOR news as 
that of any other station; as a substitute for the papers, 
however, WNEW and WMCA rated highest. 

Satisfaction with the broadcast media appeared 
to be a key division between those who shifted away 
from newspapers during the stoppage and those who 
shifted toward the print medium. Shifters toward 
the papers listened to more radio and television news 
than the former, but were also more highly dissatis- 
fied generally. 

Those with attitudes that developed more favorably 
toward newspapers turned out to be individuals who 
had a heavy commitment to television at the outset, 
but who ended up relying principally on radio as an 
information source as the third month of the stoppage 
rolled around. Actually, the prestige of both media 
fell in the eyes of this group, but the fall of television 
was more drastic. Dissatisfaction with all available 
sources of information during the newspaper shut- 
down was nearly universal among these shifters to- 
ward the papers (87 per cent as compared with 51 
per cent among those whose loyalty to the papers 
weakened ). 


Broadcast attitudes Toward From 

in February (%): papers papers 
WATCHED TV YESTERDAY 67.1 68.1 
WATCHED TV NEWS 54.8 46.8 
HEARD RADIO YESTERDAY 64.5 57.4 
HEARD RADIO NEWS 61.3 53.2 
MAIN SOURCE TV 35-5 42.6 
MAIN SOURCE RADIO 51.6 44.7 
SATISFIED 12.9 48.9 
WOULD GIVE UP TV LAST 26.4 Se 
WOULD GIVE UP RADIO LAST 13:2 Ht 


By far the most common reasons for being dissatis- 
fied with information supplied by the broadcast media, 
volunteered without prompting, were (1) lack of de- 
tail (32 per cent) and (2) dislike of being tied down 
by broadcast time schedules (11 per cent). Other 
criticisms included: lack of follow-up; insufficiently 
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varied points of view; absence of columnists and lack 
of specialized coverage such as sports, financial and 
theater news: 


News is better in the papers. Radio gives only a 
smattering. What can you say in five minutes? 


I can’t watch TV any time I might want the news. 
I can read a paper any time of day. Nothing covers 
news like the newspaper. 


On the radio if you miss what they say, that’s it. 
They can’t go into it like the papers. Every night 
after the kids go to sleep I like to just sit down with 
the paper and read and relax. 


TV news has improved considerably since the strike. 
But it doesn’t take the place of the paper. You get 
all sides of a question in the papers. 


The radio and TV make too much noise. I can 
understand better when I read it. Being without the 


papers is like missing a meal. It’s so much a part of 
the daily routine. 


That television could be the subject of such laments 
while being rated the most indispensable of the three 
media further illustrates the diversity of the audience. 
The paradox is further illuminated when one brushes 
aside the assumption that the news function domi- 
nates the relationship between the broadcast media 
and their audiences. Nearly 20 per cent of those who 
had watched television the day before they were in- 
terviewed said they had seen no news program. 

Among those who were most devoted to both radio 
and television, about two of every three interviewed 
had read neither a book nor a magazine during the 
preceding seven days. Small wonder that an equal 
proportion of this broadcast-oriented group said they 
had missed the newspapers only a little or not at all. 

One of the principal effects of the newspaper stop- 
page, nonetheless, was to reduce the overall number 
who had initially taken the view that the papers 
would be easier to give up than either of the two 
broadcast media. By the time the papers were ready 
to publish again the prototype New Yorker was one 
who had settled firmly on television or radio (more 
often the former) as his primary communication 
medium — but supplemented by one or more news- 
papers as a secondary yet highly valued part of his 
daily experience. 

The audience pattern of using newspapers as a 
source secondary and supplementary to major broad- 
cast news was merely intensified by the stoppage, 
since the trend was manifest from the interviews con- 
ducted before the shutdown began. 
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The first wave of interviewing, in October, 1962, 
coincided with a big news break—the crisis over 
Cuba. When we asked the panel, “How did you first 
get to know about the United States quarantine of 
Cuba?,” television led radio as the initial source of 
information by two to one. Newspapers trailed both 
broadcast media. This held true even among those 
who emerged later as loyal newspaper readers. 

When the questioning passed to the sources by 
which panel members had been “keeping yourself in- 
formed on the Cuban crisis,” all three media were 
cited by more than a majority. Newspapers, as might 
be expected, were used most heavily by those whose 
later behavior indicated that they possessed the 
strongest newspaper loyalties. Yet even the news- 
paper-loyal were heavy users of the two other media 
for information purposes. 


Newspaper Toward From 


Total loyal papers papers 
First heard 
about Cuba (%): 
TELEVISION 51.8 46.7 55.2 43.3 
RADIO 24.2 S30 13.8 21-7 


NEWSPAPERS 72 20.0 18.8 30.4 


Kept informed 
on Cuba (%): 


TELEVISION 62.6 56.0 87.5 Dee 


RADIO 32:5 60.0 18.8 60.9 
NEWSPAPERS 63.6 84.0 50.0 65.2 


The figures above indicate that those who shifted 
their loyalties to newspapers during the stoppage orig- 
inally possessed very weak ties to radio and relied 
especially heavily on television. As we have seen, this 
pattern reversed itself once the newspapers disap- 
peared and still these panel members were highly 
dissatisfied. Television without the papers lost much 
of its appeal for them; radio was found wanting as 
a substitute. For these shifters, newspapers might 
have seemed a secondary medium, but they also came 
to regard them as indispensable. 


lll. What they missed 


The end of the era of newspaper “scoops” and 
extra editions does not mean that newspapers no 
longer provide services that the audience considers 
unique. For some members of the public, at least, 
there was ample evidence that they looked to news- 
papers for qualities and content that they were un- 
able to find anywhere else. 

We asked the panels during the first two waves 
to say whether there was anything of special inter- 
est in newspapers that “you cannot get anywhere 
else.” About half the sample answered in the affir- 
mative a month before the shutdown began; during 
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the first week of the stoppage, the percentage rose 
to two-thirds. By no means all of the special features 
associated with newspapers, however, involved tra- 
ditional forms of news coverage. 

Advertisements, for example, had been scarcely 
mentioned in this connection during the interview- 
ing that took place while newspapers were still on 
the stands. During the second wave—conducted 
during the Christmas shopping season to be sure— 
more than twice as many volunteered mention of 
the missing ads as any other single item. Although 
this unusual predominance did not persist through 
the third round of interviewing in February, adver- 
tisements continued among the most frequently 
mentioned parts of the paper specifically missed. 

A majority of those sampled said they had missed 
either “very much” or “‘a lot” those ads dealing with 
local sales in general and clothing in particular. Ads 
for food, home furnishings, movies and theatres were 
also missed substantially. Doing without newspaper 
advertisements helped move those who came to 
shift their loyalties away from the broadcast media. 


Ads missed “very Toward From 
much” (%): Total papers papers 
CLOTHING 32.1 48.4 22:5 
SALES 31.6 32:3 23.4 
FOODS 27.4 45.2 2) 
MOVIES 20.8 32:0 8.5 
THEATRE 19.3 25.8 10.6 
FURNISHINGS 17.5 25.8 12.8 


The low interest in movie and theater advertising 
among those who found the broadcast media in- 
creasingly satisfying sheds light on the reason for their 
complacency. They looked for—and found—their 
entertainment in the home. 

A substantial proportion of all the panel members 
— 28.3 per cent —said they had actually put off buy- 
ing something because there were no newspaper ads 
to guide them, principally in purchases of: (1) cloth- 
ing, (2) home furnishings,and (3) linens and similar 
goods usually purchased during the winter “white 
sales.” Among those who missed the papers more 
than they had originally anticipated, as many as 40 
per cent said they had postponed purchases because 
of lack of advertising. 

Various efforts to create substitutes for newspaper 
advertising —- broadcasts, broadsides, car cards. or 
pages in temporary papers such as the New York 
Standard — appear to have had relatively little im- 
pact. Shopping habits were tied to reading habits. 

In addition to ads, the parts of the paper that came 
most readily to mind as the shutdown wore on were 
the sports pages and, to 4 milder degree, the comics. 


Members of the panels volunteered during the 
stoppage that they also looked especially to news- 
papers for such widely scattered items as columnists, 
women’s features, editorial page, theater and movie 
news, book reviews, financial coverage, human in- 
terest stories, crossword puzzles, bridge and chess col- 
umns, crime, disaster, society news, obituaries, per- 
sonal advice, jokes, children’s material, art, music, 
science, religion, education, medicine, recipes and 
household hints, as well as all the general news classi- 
fications — world, national, state, and local. 

Such an assortment leads to the conclusion that 
the audience encompasses such a broad spectrum of 
interests, tastes, needs and predilections that to com- 
municate with newspaper readers means to pinpoint 
a range of satisfactions rather than to find some mys- 
terious common denominator. A paper's ability to 
supply a minimum assortment of the myriad wants 
of each reader — both rational and emotional — is 
too subtle and complex to expect the reader to define 
it himself in direct testimony. Editors like to talk in 
terms of news categories; readers, as a rule, do not. 

The role of newspapers in meeting the needs of 
both a general and specialized audience — something 
the broadcast media have found difficult— was doc- 
umented by a battery of questions on media behavior. 
Panel members were asked while newspapers were 
still on the stands what they would like to see included 
if a four-page or eight-page newspaper were pub- 
lished during a newspaper stoppage. Independently, 
they were also asked what they usually read first 
after looking at the headlines. When the stoppage 
began, they were also asked if they could think of 
anything they wished they knew more about. 

The question on the four-to-eight-page newspaper 
was also repeated after the newspaper shutdown be- 
gan. Both before and after the event, a clear majority 
of the panel gave first priority to “world,” “interna- 
tional,” or “foreign” news. Foreign news was also the 
category that most members of our sample said they 
wished they knew more about when the newspapers 
disappeared (specifically, the Cuban situation, the 
invasion of India by the Chinese, news about the 
Russians and the general problems of war and peace). 

The percentage that wanted “local” news went up 
10 points when their regular papers stopped publish- 
ing. Outside the general news categories, the content 
asked for most often was sports, advertisements, and 
financial news. 

Fully one-third of the sample said that after a 
glance at the headlines they usually turned first to 
some favorite feature of their regular paper other than 
spot news — the sports pages, the ads, the stock tables, 
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the columnists, comics or the crossword puzzle, to 
mention a few. 

The problem of isolating just what it is that people 
want in their newspapers is complicated not only by 
the inability of most individuals to put these needs 
into words but also by the degree to which they may 
be susceptible to saying what they think outsiders ex- 
pect them to say. Difficulties experienced in earlier 
research in finding many respondents able to focus on 
particular news stories were encountered again in this 
survey. Yet it was equally apparent once again that 
needs related to news as well as the other gratifica- 
tions of newspaper reading were not being fulfilled 
during the newspaper stoppage. 

As an indirect measure of some of these attitudes 
respondents were asked during the third month of the 
shutdown to rate twenty-eight items concerning news- 





TABLE Il: ITEMS MISSED “VERY MUCH” 
BY HARD-CORE NEWSPAPER READERS 


High Intensity: 


National news 74.59% 
International news 70.9 
Local news 67.3 
Editorials 67.3 
News about the President 52.7 
Stories about important personalities 52.7 
Feature columnists 50.9 
Medium Intensity: 
Analysis of news 41.8 
Something to read 40.6 
Letters to the Editor 38.2 
Washington columns 34.5 


Low Intensity: 
Pictures ° 23.0 
Radio & ‘TV listings 230 

Accidents & fires 23.6 

23.6 
Z 


Financial news 


Theatre & movie reviews 3.6 
Crime stories 20.0 
Sports 20.0 _ 
Theatre & movie listings 20.0 
Minimum Intensity: 
Weather reports 16.4 
Food columns 14.5 
Crossword puzzle 14.5 
Comics 12.7 
Columns of personal advice 12.7 
Hollywood news 12.7 
Racing results 10.9 
«» Obituaries 7.3 
Horoscope 7.3 
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paper content, coverage or functions. Each item was 
read aloud by the interviewer and the panel member 
asked to rate it numerically from | (“miss it quite a 
lot”) through 4 (‘don’t miss it at all”). A few of the 
items were admittedly experimental — “News about 
the President,” “Racing results,” “Something to 
read.” Most, however, were suggested by the volun- 
teered remarks of previous respondents. 

Finally, the whole set of ratings was tabulated for 
each of the various groups who had displayed either 
stable or changing attitudes toward newspapers dur- 
ing the course of the survey. 

The group -of readers that exhibited unflagging 
loyalty to newspapers during the shutdown should be 
of paramount interest to newspaper management; 
these are the bread-and-butter customers. What these 
hard-core newspaper readers value most in their 
papers an editor can neglect only at his peril. Their 
ability to discriminate between all the categories of- 
fered was clear, and there was a tendency for these 
feelings to cluster at recognizably different levels of 
intensity. 

Table II illustrates the high intensity of interest 
expressed by these prime newspaper readers in “ser- 
ious” news, their commitment to both fact and opin- 
ion about their environment, their monitoring of news 
about public figures and their need for background 
and analysis about daily events. The so-called “froth” 
of newspaper content was definitely secondary in 
their esteem. 


Without the papers, week after week, you feel as if 
you are slipping. I’m not up on current events. I 
don’t get the overall picture. I don’t feel I know 
what’s going on from day to day. 


TV is very brief on foreign affairs. I miss the polit- 
ical news and the columns that you don’t get. In 
the papers you get a word-for-word description of 
what’s going on from day to day. 


A newspaper is my way of knowing what’s going 
on in the world. It’s the most important thing in the 
house. I read anything I choose, not what a news 
commentator wishes to report. 


It is not surprising that the percentage of tabloid 
readers in the newspaper-loyal group was far below 
that of the panel as a whole. Nearly twice as many 
said they intended to buy the Times when it resumed 
publication as said they had planned to buy the Daily 
News. They praised the Times both for its complete- 
ness and its lack of “garbage.” Among afternoon pa- 
pers, The World-Telegram had the highest share of 
hard-core readers. 


Four of five in this hard-core group usually bought 


more than one daily paper. Two out of three man- 
aged to buy an out-of-town newspaper or the New 
York Standard during the moratorium. One out of 
three had read either Time or Newsweek during the 
seven days prior to being interviewed; a similar pro- 
portion had read either Life or Look. 

Predominantly male (57 per cent) and white (91 
per cent against 78 per cent for the whole sample), 
three out of four had finished high school; one out 
of three had attended college. 

Since this most stable segment of newspaper read- 
ers, comprising about one-quarter of the total audi- 
ence, also missed the papers most acutely, it is hard 
to avoid the conclusion that the news function is still 
the core of newspaper loyalty. 

Quite a different pattern was seen, however, when 
ratings were examined among a second group of read- 
ers of particular interest to newspapermen — namely, 
those who gravitated toward the papers when forced 
to do without them. Not only did their priorities differ 
from hard-core newspaper readers, but, interestingly, 
they exhibited moderate interest in a much broader 
range of items. Moreover, the profile of items pre- 
ferred by those who shifted toward the papers dif- 
fered significantly from those who shifted away. (See 
Table III.) 

A comparison of Table II and Table III shows 
that those who shifted toward the papers during the 





TABLE Ill: ITEMS MISSED “VERY MUCH” 
BY READERS WITH SHIFTING ATTITUDES 


Shifters Shifters 
toward papers from papers 
High Intensity: 


News about the President 71.0 36.2 
Local news 61.3 55.2 
Something to read 61.3 36.2 
International news 58.1 44.7 
National news 58.1 oil 
Analysis of news 58.1 40.4 
Medium Intensity: 

Accidents and fires 48.4 14.9 
Weather reports 48.4 29.8 
Editorials 48.4 46.8 
Stories about important 

personalities 48.4 34.0 
Letters to the editor 41.9 2950 
Pictures 41.9 29.8 
Crime stories 38.7 12.8 
Feature columnists 38.7 31.9 
Radio & TV listings 38.7 Diet 
Food columns 32:3 10.6 


shutdown missed several items substantially more than 
even hard-core newspaper readers: “News about the 
President,” “Something to read,” “Analysis of the 
news,” “Accidents and fires,’ “Weather reports,” 
“Crime stories” and “Pictures.” These same items also 
provided substantial leverage between those moving 
toward and away from the print medium. 

Shifters gave lower ratings to local, national, and 
international news than did the newspaper-loyal 
group, and the first two categories did not appear to 
loom importantly in the minds of those with opposite 
ideas about how much they valued the papers. Inter- 
national news, on the other hand, seemed to provide 
some leverage affecting attitudes toward the papers. 

The lower number of shifters willing to say that 
they missed “very much” such categories as editorials, 
feature columnists, and Washington columns _ but- 
tresses the evidence that, as a group, they are far less 
interested in the “serious” content of papers than the 
newspaper-loyal. 

Those who came to prize the papers more as they 
were forced to do without them focused their interest 
most strongly on personalities, excitement, explana- 
tion, service, and — perhaps most significant of all — 
on the newspaper as a rewarding reading experience 
in itself. In rating “something to read” on their scale 
cards, not a single panel member in this group as- 
signed the item a mark of 4—‘‘don’t miss it at all.” 


(The average was 16.5 per cent in the whole sample. ) 


The reason we get the News and Mirror in the eve- 
ning is that we both have a paper to read. Then we 
switch rather than having to wait for the other to 
finish. We get the first editions every night and read 
it all. I enjoy taking my time reading the papers and 
of course there’s a lot more news in the paper they 
never touch on TV. I miss the little things that are so 
interesting. 


A newspaper has more time to sink in. You can 
always refer back to an article if you are interested. 
It gives you a chance to analyze for yourself. 


Generally speaking, these shifters were a lower in- 
come group than hard-core newspaper readers, but 
like the latter they contained a majority (58 per cent) 
of men. The proportion of men. among those who 
were shifting away from the papers at the same time, 
however, was even higher. Those shifting away were 
also younger. Among women, the middle-aged (35 to 
49) dominated those who missed papers more as the 
stoppage continued. Younger women (21 to 34) 
tended to drift away. 

When the full roster of newspaper items was 
matched and tabulated, those that showed the least 
leverage between those shifting toward and away 
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from the print medium proved somewhat surprising: 


Shifters Shifters 


Missed “very much” — toward from 

low leverage (%): papers papers Leverage 
SPORTS 29.0 29.8 —0.8 
FINANCIAL NEWS 16.1 19.1 —3.0 
COMICS 22.6 21.3 LS 
EDITORIALS 48.4 46.8 7 
OBITUARIES 16.1 10.6 30 
FEATURE COLUMNISTS 38.7 31.9 6.8 
NATIONAL NEWS 58.1 51.1 7.0 
RACING RESULTS 16.1 8.5 7.6 
LOCAL NEWS 61.3 53.2 8.1 
MOVIE & THEATER REVIEWS 29.0 19.1 9.9 


When the process was reversed the top ten among 
the motivating items was also surprising: 


Shifters Shifters 


Missed “very much”— toward from 
high leverage (%): papers papers Leverage 
NEWS ABOUT 

THE PRESIDENT 71.0 36.2 34.8 
ACCIDENTS & FIRES 48.4 14.9 33.0 
CRIME STORIES 38.7 12.8 25.9 
SOMETHING TO READ 61.3 36.2 23.8 
HOLLYWOOD NEWS 29.0 4.3 24.7 
FOOD COLUMNS SEs 10.6 217 
HOROSCOPE 22.6 2.1 20.5 
PERSONAL ADVICE 25.8 6.4 19.2 
WEATHER REPORTS 48.4 14.9 18.6 
ANALYSIS OF NEWS 58.1 40.4 17.7 


In the light of this evidence it is only consistent that 
twice as many in this group shifting toward print said 
they read the Daily News as any other New York 
paper. Daily News readers as a group were the most 
volatile in our sample—moving in both directions. 
World-Telegram readers were the most stable. 

This type of “shifter analysis” has often proved 
revealing in polls conducted during political cam- 
paigns. Voters will articulate concern over issues — 
for example, juvenile delinquency — that do not really 
divide them when they begin shifting allegiance from 
one party’s candidate to another. Other issues will 
produce a clear break in this dynamic part of the 
electorate, and the conclusion is often drawn that 
these are the real cutting issues when it comes to 
behavior at the polls. 

The evidence in this survey was that there may 
be no such motivating force behind such newspaper 
staples as sports coverage, financial news, comics or 
editorials. Those who drifted away from the papers 
paid as much or more lip service to these “low-lev- 
erage” items as those whose loyalty strengthened. 

What does this mean? The author is frank to admit 
that he doesn’t know. It might mean that such con- 
tent is so commonly associated with newspapers as to 
evoke an automatic response. On the other hand, it 
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might mean that these items do indeed have less 
pulling power among wavering readers than those 
on the “high-leverage”’ list. 

By definition, the loyalty of the shiftérs to news- 
paper was secondary to that of the newspaper-loyal 
group, who throughout the survey kept insisting that 
of the three media they could least do without the 
papers. Just as the so-called “independent” voter in an 
election is capable of changing his mind simply be- 
cause he is less involved than party stalwarts, so it 
is with these shifting newspaper readers. 

Newspaper editors are thus confronted with a prob- 
lem that often plagues politicians: How do you win 
new adherents without antagonizing the regulars? 

The regulars, in this instance, appeared to be news- 
paper readers attracted by such “serious” fare as 
editorials and world news. The new recruits, on the 
other hand, appeared to be attracted by stories that 
the serious reader disdained. 

Are the two types of content mutually exclusive? 
To what extent do other media — particularly tele- 
vision — whet reader interest in both sorts of news- 
paper coverage? 

The problem of capturing and holding today’s 
newspaper audience cannot be successfully pursued 
in a vacuum. The complementary character of mass 
communication makes careful study of these overlap- 
ping relationships more worthwhile than nostalgia for 
the past or competitive jealousy in the present. 
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Ghost ship? 
The photograph and caption below appeared in the Boston Globe 
on the morning of September 11, 1963. The item at right 
appeared on page 25 of the same edition. 
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Hydrofoil Ship 
| Fogbound, Late 
For Tests Here 


HS (Hydrofoil Ship) Deni- 
son represents the most ad- 
vanced ship design in the 
world today, but is even as 
other ships, or perhaps even 
a bit more so, when fog closes 
in. 

The $6 million, 104-foot 
craft, hailed by some as the 
fastest oceangoing ship in the 
world, was scheduled to dock 
at Commonwealth Pier yester- 


Hydrofoil Whizzes Into Boston Harbor for Three Days of Test Runs ne ee wee ee 


bound in Portland Harbor this 


The Denison, 90 tons, 104 feet long, can do up to 60 knots on its and Friday runs, 45 minutes long, are slated at 9, 10 and |i am, morning. 
ski-like foils, which stay in the water while the hull rides above 2 and 3 p.m. Public won't get any rides but can watch it in 


It arrived Tuesday at Commonwealth Pier from Portland and action from Castle Island or Logan Airport's observation tower The incident served to show 





will make its first official test run this morning at 9. Thursday As a passenger vessel she aan accommodate 80. 


Which Gruson 
do you read? 


The words below, written by Flora Lewis, 
appeared in The Washington Post of 
June 16, 1963: 


John Profumo...whose imposing po- 
litical career gave grounds for hope 
that he might be Prime Minister one 
day... 


These words, written by Sidney Gruson, 
appeared in The New York Times for the 
same day, June 16: 


Mr. Profumo is 48...He was not a 
member of the Cabinet...and no one 
has ever pretended he was of prime- 
minister timber. 


Flora Lewis, by the way, is Mrs. Sydney 
Gruson. 


Just in case you don’t know what to think... 
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Predict at your peril 
The first item below appeared in Newsweek’s ‘‘Periscope’’ sec- 
tion in the issue of August 12, 1963. The second is from the 
New York Herald Tribune of August 14. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.— After much _ prodding 
by its top man, George Meany, the AFL-CIO 
finally will issue a statement backing that big 
Aug. 28 civil-rights demonstration here. Insiders 
say Meany has had to jam this and other recent 
pro-civil-rights declarations down the throats of 
reluctant associates. 





Big Labor yesterday refused to indorse the Aug. 28 
March on Washington for “Jobs and Freedom,” cracking 
the union movement apart over the proposed massive 
civil-rights demonstration. 

The AFL-CIO’s Executive Council adopted a hands-off 
policy toward the march over the protests of United Auto 
Workers president Walter P. Reuther and the Pullman 
Porters’ union chief A. Philip Randolph. 

Emerging from a three-hour summit meeting at this 
union-owned Pocono Mountain resort, AFL-CIO president 
George Meany told reporters that the march was “not a 
wise idea” and that he would not participate. 


Below is the top of the front page of the El Paso Times for the morning of October 9, 1963: 





Castro Narrowly Escapes Drowning 


Too Bad! Too Bad! Too Bad! Too Bad! 








